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ABSTRACT v ^ . . • ' 

Issues rerate>3 to the' coapi-laticn of a comprehensive 
'statewide plan' for postsecondary education in Alaska are addressed.. 
The following areas are exaiined: planning, coordination, and 
evaluation; -acadeaic progras planning and review; student entrance 
and passage througj^ the Alaska systeo of* post secondary education: 
financial support, allocation, and el? ficiency : facilities, planning; 
and proposed statewide procedure ; in preparing the Alaska Hasterplan 
for PostSLecondary Education. Aspng the considerations under planning, 
coordination and evaQiiation are data collection and lanageaent, ■ 
coaputerized data and infortation sTsteBss, accountability, external^ 
review, and the role of the Alaska Co^iission of Postsecondary 
Education.. Acadeiic prpgraa planning and review considerations 
ittcl^ide the syst'eas concept proaraia delivery, program review,, review 
indicfitors^ aanpower yTeguireients and projections, sainijenance of 
quality, and consumer protection and disclosure require laents. 
Additionskl areas inc].ude: equal .opportunity, state student financial 
aid, resource allocation a^thods,- public and private sharing of 
facilities, and facilities utilization. Appendices include: academic . 
review procedures and criteria: recoaaendatioTis regarding 
institutional authorization for ccnsuaer protection; a proposal for 
an educational inforaat ion network in Alaska^ prbpqsed coimunity 
college funding foriula; and -facilities inv^tory and utilization , 
standards and" cea sure s« , fSSV ' ' , 
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CHAPTEE I ' - 

• ■ 

Introduction I 

Many attea^ts, both successful and ua^uccessful, at planning for 
elemaat* pf poscsecoodary education in Alaska have -bean made during the 

r 

recants .past. These attempts have been made by a wide variety of 
concerned educators, legislative committees, consult^ts» ^tiva 
organizations, educational institutions, and various adiainistrative 
agencies. Much of the work done in this area has actually; been more 

* • ■ ■ 

description and identification of needs rather than true planning and 

* 4 

that which can be classified as planning is almost exclusively tactical 
as opposed to long-range planning • 

The value of long-range, planning is still questioned in some 

* - 

quarters, especially j*hen it deals at a state level and seems to bear 
.little relationship Tj^o the 'day-to-day operations of institutions and 
agencies concerned with postsecohdary education. Contrary to what some 
believe, pldjnning is not making decisions now about what to do in the 
future. Rather, it is an attempt to develop an explicit design for the 
future which will organize variables into a coherent pattern so as to 
provide a structured frame o^ reference within which futu;'e decisions 4 
can be. made more effectively when the time comes to m^^ themt" Actually, 
'then, planning can be viewed as an attitude as much , as a process. 

As Was mentioned, an exclusively large isajority of the planning 
done in Alaska has been tactical as opposed to long-range or strategic. 
Some expianatiorf and definition of the terms .seems appropriate. 
Strategic planning should reflect the fundamental assumptions a state 
and its citizens have about postsecondary education. It is subject to 



few changes between major policy cycles and ought to reflect the 
fundamental assumptions about postsecondary educatioti, long<-range 
societal objectives axid goals^ and the principal missions » roles and 
functions of all postsecondary educational institutions, segments and' 
agei^cies. This is the type of Information usually contained in a 
s^tate^s master plan for postsecondary education* The Specific topics 
tq be included are relative since each master plan contains a unique 

selection of topics which reflect the individual pattern of the state ^ 

« ., ■ ■ * • 

a pattern that distinguishes, although imperfectly, between subject 

" , • *' ' 

matter requiring central decisiop-making iand thus suitable for inclu-- 

if ' 

sion in the master plan) and temples for which decisions at the campus or 

, ' ,1 

institutional level are more appropriate. Under certain circumstances 

• \ 

practically any topic in postsecondary educ|tion could be considered 
* legitimate for inclusion in a^master plan. 

Tactical planning, on the other hand, takes place within the 
parameters of strategic planning. Its components should include short 

and intermediate range goals; developmental time frames, and the step- 

. %. 

^by-step means of achieving strategic goals. The specific topics 
included may be concerned with any element of postsecondary education, 
as could strategic plannin^»^> Som^rof the diverse items included |n 
b9th strategic or tactical planning are: articulation between cowitunity 
colleges, vocational-tachnicair institutes and four-year schools; 
reduction in duplication of cx^irses and programs; modes of cooperation 
between public and private institutions; new programs of instruction; 
new campus sites J research and public; service, innovative program 
development and encouragement of means of expanding lifelong learning; 
student aid;, building programs and priorities; contracts for scarce 



services; budg.et formulas and processes; and management: systems,* 

Strategic |:rX^inlng/ then* is more appropriate to a state master 

planning effort, while tactical planning is more appropriate to an 

instituti<mal*- level' planv As pointed out by Brown (1976): 

"Compared with the institutional plan, generally the state ^ 
plan discriminates more of its; variables quant icativ^y . I 

than qualitatively; utilizes comprehensive data ^ to w^asure 
tha perimeters of the system; places emphasis on sucir'araas 
^s statewide educational opportunities, differential. 
^ functions and programs, faculty demand and supply, relations 
^ with state government and procedures for equitable distribu- 
tion of funds; formulates policy controls and coordinative 
organization; displays great sensitivity to bi^oad, public- 
sentiment pressures, p.articularly those arising from 
taxpayers and legislatures** (pages 22-23). 

f 

Brown goes on later to contrast ' this with the emphasis of institutional 
plans which include areas such a^ student selection, curriculum revision, 
faculty recruitment and deployment, need for facilities, and fuading 
r equiVements . Thus, it is apparent that althoiigh there is overlap 

. . ■ • 

between Instituciooal-lev^l and state-level plans there are some general 

guidelines as to what 'should be included in each. ^ 

The need for a statewide master plan is many tim^s^ustif led , 

especially recently, as a framework for institutional accountability, 

and this is certainly true. But it should be much more than that as 

Heclo (1975) warns: " ' 

"Watergatfii v*^^t>a reminder that; we must judge publics organiza- 
tipns not'pnly by what they dp fatft by how they dp it ' This 
reminder was particularly timely af.ter some years during which 
concern for outputs had almost totally eclipsed concern over ^ ^ 
the standards governing the production of those outputs-*^ f 
(ps^es 80-81), ' \ ^ ' 

Therefore, the master plan should be concerned with means as well as 
ends* This concern seems particularly appropriate in Alaska at this time 
as is evidenced by the current University of Alaska financial situ^tion^X 



Regardless of j[how one defines it, however," planning has becoi^ an 
activity of increasing impotta»ce jto^>iii^;|tu£ioa#^a»d'^^ 
'levels in postsecondary eduaation^ In the .$tate of Alaskat as elaevbere, 
^the decade of the '/O^s has brought vith it many phenomena which make 
continuous fonnallzed planning tiot only necessary/ but urgent. 

Current Situation 

♦ ■ . ■ 

^uch of what is postsecondary education in Alaska f^lls u^der the 
aegis ;0£ the University of Alaska system. A system staff is maintained 
at the Fairbanks campus, ostensibly to provide coordination and' 
direction for the many elements which comprise th^ system* Under the 
guidance of the University BoaVd of Regents the system organization 
has attempted to perform some coordinated system planning but -have been 
hampered in many areas. The rapid growth in the institutions comprising 
^he systeqit student enrollments and associated faculty and facilities 
has tended to keep reality several steps ahead of planning. Although 
administrators af every level have attempted to plan and organi2;e their 
respective activities, the tapidly changing situation has allowed them 
to plan only at th^ most elementary levels. There is a great need in 



the management information systems area 'for morfe prganization and 
coordination. Th^ current University of Alaska system organization has 
a higl;ily cerifralized framework without the personnel, time or dollars 
allocated to perform the function adequately. Additionally, and of more 
primary importance, the idea of strongs central administration with the' 
University^pf Alaskans diverse pos^secondary educational network can be 

seriously questioned as will^ be discussed \afcer in this doctiment. Many 

^^^^ p 

of the system *s»components have" conducted planning for their own units 



chat is^ far more complete' and sophisticafied than the system's attempts. 
University of Alaska is suffering from what many MIS exjpi^rts, call ■ ' 
"fragmentation J' This refers to the fact that much of the information , 

. ■ 

generated and pXaxining instituted is done in semi- isolation* The need 

I" . ■ . • ■ 

then is to foQus on key points in the administrative structure where 

IK 

expansion of the planning > ^nagement and evaluation capability will 
serve to streamline and simplify University coordination. 

A second area o^ Alaskan postsecon^ary education involves voca^ . 
tional"- technical education as administered by state and local agencies.' 
There has been some long-range planning done in this area and a five- 
year plan for vocational/ education in Alaska is completed and in its 
final "brush-up" stagesl Wide participation from the postsecondary 
education cotsanunity was accomplished in the writing of this plan^ It 
is* a commendable attempt at state-wide planning. ; However, the plan, 
written to conform with Federal guidelines on obtaining funds, deals 
primarily with procedures and not Issues in vocational education. It 
does not address » in 'Substance, whether the current state of voca^onal 
education in Alaska is poor, moderate, good, q||^ excellent, or the 
criteria by whicti those kinds of determinations could be made. It does 
not a?ddress ,the relatibpship or coordinatl^jn between* Commmuoity Colleges 
Community Schools*, Continuing Education units, SkillXCenters, etc. with 
Vocational Education, Lifelt)ng Education, Adult Basic Education^. Career 
Education and other areas where substantial confusion exists^ as to 
definition, function and duplication of effort. 

area of prppri$tary institutions in postsecondary education • 
in Alaska is' a thi^d^merging and quickly growing sector.* Statewide 
coordination in thiT|^rea, with few exceptions, is literally a vast 



wasteland. The Commission on Post secondary Education lias taken steps 
to insure that quality instruction is' offered and. that proprietary 
institutions do not misrepreseiir .th^s©^!^ , 
strong Steps need to be- taken so that these types of institutions are 
encouraged to organise themselves an4 provide mechanisos of coordination 
and evaluation.- A recent pirbposal to include a representative of the 



proprietary area on the Conmiission for Fostsecondary Education seems 



tep-ra 



step- xh the right direction. . 

Private, non-prof it ^institutions are a fourth- important area of 
postsecondary education. Since there are only three major institutions 
of this type, coordinatipn anKjng them is usually active and tfela^ively 
easy to accomplish. However, their coordinatipn with public cr * 
education is somewhat lacking. ' This area needs to be strengthened and 
with the* addition of three new extremely involved presidents in this area 
the future of » private higher education in 'Alaska looks brighter than it 

w .... 

has for many years. 

Much of 'the, l^ck of planning and ^coordination in 'postsecondary 
^education in Alaska has been due t^ a lack of infortnation* to carry on# 
the function* Data collection and related prcJcedures are slowly and 
painfully being developed. The lack of dat^ is still at a highly 
unacceptable level, but the status of analysis to provide management 
Infomjation is practically nonexistent and is' a hindrance of great ' 
proportions to managers and policy piakers at every level./ Basically, 
this Tack of data, and information calls for remedies in three areas: 
1) specifying data requirement's and defining data eletaents, 2) * aggregatidn 
and analysis of data for management use, and 3) . coordinatipa'of data 
ebllejction procedures and training of^ata collection perspiinel\ ' 



Another area of iaformaf ion- that 4s flacking in almost all areas of 

* , * • . • 

postsecondary educatioa\is Evaluative iiiformatiody Much jac^re wqrk needs 

to ^e done in bothl continuing and follov-up evaluation^ with an j^ye' 

tovards^discrilairM^tiiig .the good froia«the ba4< An example of a sim|)le 

kind of ev^uation,, but or^^e which is conspicuously lacking in m)st of -' 

Ai^aska ' a pfist^acond^ry progrsuas tf^ program is initiated in 

response tq n^ds^ such as a greater high school particlpiation in 

■■ . \ , - » ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ 

Alaska's postsecouadary .education^ more Native Ala^^can graduates, 
encouraging more jresident students to' remaixi* in the State after college^ 
graduation, or meeting some specified needs of rural Alaskan villagei^s> ^ 
thei^ the success of the program should be jt|dged in large' part by 
. whether *or not it resulted in more students in Alasl^an high schools 
going to Alaskan colleges, in produ9iag^3£xre Native Alaskan graduates, ^ 
In causing- more ^resident students toSremain in the State, after college 
graduation or in actually meeting the specified neecis. of rural Alaskan 
villagers* If the program does not, have an iiiipact on the needs.it was 
intet^ed to meet, then -the program should not.be contjfriued and reasons 
trhy it did not work should be salvaged a$ much as possible so, that 
, something new can be tried. 

As will 'be discussed in later sections of this document, much of 
the information that is lacking about Alaska postsecondary education 
needs to, be related to, and a partial justification for, the public 
^^g^inds appropriated for ics use. 

•Role and Scope of the 'Dociiment 
The present document i*s intended to provide a starting, place for 
compiling a comprehensive statewide plan for postseconcJary education in 



Alaska. It recognizas that niast^r planning Involves the Identification . 
o£ kay problems* acctxmulation of accuratia: data about thos^ problams, 
the f^iysis of their interrelat;10|iships » the extrapolation of .future 

' . ' • ■ . ' ■ - 

alterixativea that might emerge out of present conditions, the assessment 
oi t^ consaquedces of introducing n€»^ variables » the choice of the 
4nost desirable loodlf ied altertiitives and a buiXt'-in feedback system for 

periodically re«valiiatiiig th* goals -!»lect:^--afidv^4ie- used- t^ 

achieve them. The fi^ual master plan dociiment should >e the cumulatien ^ 
a^id integration of the plans produced from a series of special planning 



r^id 



efforts in specific are^s. 

, . Nevertheless, .it is deemed valuable and necessary to pr6vide 
identification of the areaif -to^ be^deait with, the ^^pertise - that- has 
been brought t(> bear on similar problems, the work that has already been 
dgn^' in each area and the probable area or areas which suggest success. 
Each of the major areas in the master plan'wi^li be dealt with in this way 
with recommendatiaai^ or alternative courses of action suggested where 
approptiate. A section of th^ docliment will be devoted, to a recommended 
general procedure to be taken i^^^^piling the master plan in terms of 
timelines,. .participants and methods of presentation. The ^intended use of 
the document is as' a ^ep^rture point f^ discussion, analysis and 
modification by tj^osg ^egi^ents of postsecondary education who will have 
to live by its taaets; it is their plan in the end and only tl^eirs. 




' Plaimiagi Coordiaaeiott\and Evaluation " 

Probabl;^ no one in postsecondary education or any otU&x enterprisa 
would deny that planning* coordinatidn and evaluation are important 
functions. Obvlpusly, dt is impcJrtant in any organisation to lool^ ahead 



at where it is goiXxg, where it sho^d be going and how it probably ought, 
to get there (planning) , that the stibunits of the'cirgani2ation ' 
understan| and cooaiunicate with each other about attaining their overall 
goals (coordination) and tiytt the aetligds bdiiig used to reach those 
goals are effective (evaluation) - a simple description of- an extremely 
complicated process in largc^ organizations. As most educators are . 
well aware as organiz^^tions beconie large major things happen: 
' 1. The scope of' the undertakings and asaociated information 

within the orgajii2i«^tlon becomes so diversified and widespread 
that no one person or even group of persons can be intimately 
* aware of all asj^cts^ . ' 

' 2.. Due aaiEfly to this first occurence, the subunits in the 

' y ' ' ■ . ■ n 

organization tend to become' sepi-autonqmous with support and 
direction of their 6^. . 
The i|es ults of these two forces tends to ma)te planning » coordina t ion 



and evaluation of the organization e^ctremeiy difficult, but not 
impossible. One of the alternatives ^s to separate the many components 
of the organisation into functional categorizes. For instance, in . 
postsecondary education, one might organize all components that deal 
with financial affairs; all those that deal primarily with providing 



instriictioa; thpse that^daai in support areas of person4el> n student 
affairs, and auxilliary services; those tha^deal pri^rily with the < 
physical -plant of the orgatoiis^tioa; aad coordinate their planning and ' 
evaliiation activities before att^pting to mesh them with each other. 
Some system of 'intart^al coordination of the participants and functions 

of an organixation needs to operate effectively for organizational 

* . ■', ■ ■■ » 

direction to occur » - . * ' 

During recent years several conditions or situations have evolved 

in postsecondary education that have affected planning, efforts and have 

made planning more difficult. There has been an increasing loss of ^- 

leadership 'in postsecondary educatidfh. Tlje initiative f o*r' action seems ' 

to have passed to those outside postsecondary education* Because of 

budget restraints and lack of initiative in educational leadership, 

others have taken the lead. Demands for accy^jontability and specific 

.measurable results and indicator^ of the success or worth of postsecond- 

ary education have met with an organization ill-prepared ' to provide such 

information* . The change from higher education to postsecondary education 

< has included, new sectors of education not previously . planned for; Finally, 

fhe move to providing all things to all people has changed the emphasis 

* ... 

from specific institutionai roles and missions to t>roviding education to 
anyone who can afford to come or can obtain a loan. It's someiiiiiat a 



ERIC 



feeling of:- "Let's get all the ^students we can get our liands on,, then 
we ckn laatch our goals, objectives' and direction to whatever these 
students say they want." It is very fashionable in postsecondary 
education xkday to "meet the needs of the students." Sounds good, but 
how do you set some limits on that? The needs of students are as diverse 



16' 



as' the number of ^ia4ividuais attending at asy bne^^time* When is there, 

enough* na«d to change plans axxd doassLtt- resources?. The ^int here is 

not to anwer the«e. specif ic questions but. realize that all the needs 

cannot be met and ^elf direction by the system^ to some extent, will 

at least define where everybody is headed. W^en one attempts to take arii 
' • ■ . '■'''*■# > ' . . * • 

enterprise chac^^erates^. by reactioo rather than plan a&4^' attc^spts to .. . 

make it accountable » confusion will abound. There is no framework 

around which i^ can be accbuntaBle* ^ 

The planning that must be done must emanate mainly from the local 

level with only a guiding, . stat^ide framework* This doesn't mean that 

■ ■. ' • ' ■ 

iastitutional planning should be done in isolatipn* But it should be 

«> ■ . ■ • ■■ ■ . 

done largely^ by the institutions themselves instead 'pf being done by 
Others who w:^ll do it on thei* own termst ' . 

Data Collection and Mana^^ent 

Many times a system pr systems of institutions do not ^ seek or have 
access to intormation to do th^ir own system^planning. * Instead of 
; taking the initiative to define their own data needs and to control the, 
collection of information they remain passive and let others do it fqr 

them* * ' ^ .V 

* ■ 

* There is ^reat competition for information within a state. Many 

different interests are satisfied by gathering i analyzing and 

^ ' * * * . ■ • 

disseminating inforxoation on postsecond^C^y education. Sometimes the ^ 
reasons behind this demand for information are only partly for better 
knowledge, understanding and appreciation of the problems and needs of 
postsecpndary education. They also involve motivations to manage and 
control' postsecpndary education. .As most administrators are well aware. 
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not ojily is information power» but' tho^e ^o' control iafonaation have 
the power -CO control^ prgyiding defiiiitioa and .control' of the data . 

t . ■ m " 

needed ^or managemex^tt educational leaders should be careful about 

' ». ■* • . - ■ 

coftf using daca with information; .Alaska is only now at a beginning 

< ■' .... . . . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Stage af gathering data about, its postsecondary educational system. 
Even so, great volumes o| i^ucational d&ta are available. Yet alaost 
.everyone senses a lack of information. Jedamus (1974J wl^e working on^ ^ 
a stuidy of faculty workloads observed: "At some institutions, information 
about teaching , loads years ago is aval^lable in simple, useful and 
coherent form, but in:^t)rmation for current years has >to be gleaned 
slowXy and expensively from masses of data on computer tapes or printouts'* 
(page 33)^ Systems of data collection should be built with an eye toward 
providing same sorts of information that are determined before - the data, 
system is assembled. Statistical data are numbers; statistical informs- 
tiou consists of data that have been condensed » brganized and analyzed 
to promote insighp into the operations of an organization. ^ 

. . TIjtis does not meailP that data are not valuable or needed. In fact, 
data collection is the first step in gathering and providing information. . 
Crearf:ing or updating data systems almost always starts with operating data* 
Computerized Data and Information Systems ' . , 

The recent development of the University of Alaska Computer Network 
(UACN) has been attempt to provide a means to provide data and through 
systems devtloped by" Systems Communications Technology (SCT) in the 
student enrollment area (Integrated- Student Information System - ISIS) 
and the finaccial area (Integrated Budget^ Information System - IBIS) have 
attempted to provide information as well. The effort has bogged down 



is 




somewhat laainly due to ^ome coosiderations 3^ design' that either were- 
not dealt with oif ^re- iaalt wlt;h' by the -wrong people at tiie - outset. 
Some of the suspects of a management iaforxaation system that need" to be 




r^^olved at the outset include: 

^* Concept - should the system be conai'der^ as on^ integrated: 
whole or a« a aeries of partitioned suijayatems connected by 
potential linkages? Thiswaa ,a popular concept ^n 



the *.60's and sK4ewhat t^e, 'TOVs but some series practical 
difficulties became! apparent at places where the total 
integrated system was tried. Basically, the whole system 
concept requires that everything be, understood before anything 
^ can ^e accomplished . It requires one very largte-scale 

impleimentation before any part of the system will work for 
anybody. It is vulnerable to blockage by a single component. 
Additionally, its development takes a Very long time and 
. during thfs time there is na apparent payoff to the organiza- 
• ^ tion that is pouriug funds into it^ . , ' - . - . . 

Therefara, a stepwise or par tipned , system seems to have 
• rapre benefits. Some cautions to follow here > however^ is 
that great care must be taken ia providing linkups between 
subsystei^^ 

2« Centralization - the extent 'to 'which" the" liystem^ ^w^ ' 

centralized is another aspect to be considered. The existing 
dii^ree of decentralization in the structure and decision- 
making ^processes "of the system- ot . systems should "be th^i 
starting point. Harclerpad> (1971) cautions on this point: 



**^Fear ^o£ loss of automwY* whetbar Intended or not^ can cause 
.Strong local ^resist^ce to systea« development*' (page 35)* 

Eacb operating unit or ~ eubays tern also needs to set priorities 

^ ■ * ^ *k • « ■ 

for local oper^itiag service^ Also, the k'ey people in -each - 

InsfitutloQ or subsystao, n4ed to have a strong voice In 

♦ ' . - ' 

organizing their syateaui. A p^ticular problem at this time 
vith development of the ISIS systigi has to do yith centralized 



versus, detcentraliz^d control^of, data definitions and data 

integrity # Data diafipition needs to be* an agreed upon process 

■ • • * ' ^ ' ' '. 

involving all units of 4ata cd^^tioa, while control of data 

% " ^ ' * > ■ 

integrity must remain at ttl' local .level. Experience in many 

statesv over and over , has. shown th^t a centralized staff of 

almost any reasQnable size cannot centrally control the 

integrity^^f data. ^ 

Timing and -Scope - this aspect of development addresses 

whether the effort should be an. all-or-none undertakings or 

• . . ' '■■ . ■ ^ • . 

should it be done in incremental stages. The question is 

partly academic in Alaska since the size and time available fo 

th^ central staff to try this all at once are prohibitive. 

Uowever» some serious questions still need to be resolved 

regarding, how this incremental procedure will be implemmitady 

6ven-^t^tMs— iate-^ate. — ^ . 

Response Capability - a fourth aspect . to be dealt with is • 

I 

whether the systim is geared to standardized data handling 
and response or does it need, to accommodate a variety of 
responses very flexibly. Should it be autosoated or can it be 
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kept as a mauiiaX systam? I£ it Is automated is a coatiaucTus 
interactive response capability required or is a periodic 
input and delayed rSspopse (batch) system sufficient? AXso^ 
whether the system is basically history oriented (summarizing 
or analyzing data) or is it predictive (cost enrollment 
projections)?' 

Some of -the reports that would iprobably be needed from 
up e ra ' tianajr-nfceta - i f euld inclu de r - garter ly f i a a nci a l gt j misrl es^ 



annual reports of the sources and uses of funds; the annual 

budget: document divided into operating and capital budget 

sections with a comparison against the previous year; a report 

of course enrollments and departmental ins trxxctional loads; 

reports of persisting attrition and degrees granted hy^ma jo r 

and level of degree; and reports of the assets anX^i^biliti^d 

of the institutions including i|&vestm^ti4^» the returns on 

them and the debt structurJ^ 

In terms of the information that the system provides 

Harcleroad (1974) .includes: . 

^'I) The information must' make it possible to assess 
H what happens after the institution or statewide ^ 
agency has b^i^p^mmitted to a particular course 
of action* It^iust provide a way to answer the 
question: /Did the option wo^'k?* Feedback 
loops must be planned with the follov-up analysis' 
in mind in order to answer this question^ 



2) A comprehensive information system itself must 
Justify. its 'Costs in a clearly measurable way/ 
In additiont regular . follow-up analysis of an 
information system needs to be made to see. 
whether it should be continued* Computer hard-- 
ware and the gax&es and simulations they make ' 
possible can become toys for their operators/ 



with the constant demand for bigger cotsputer?, 
, • ^ more ptdgraiamers and more facilities. Siauia- 

. tiod mod^ do nqt piedict anything with^oore 
- '"^■^■-reliab-tiity than,;a ■statisticim doing it -by- '. ■ ■ . 
. hand; It is merely- faster'V (pages 36'^37). 

Postsecondary' Educators should push forward as quickly 

. ' _ as possible vith the develo£»aent of statewide^nforaation 

systems for the purposes of evaluation and account^ iiity 

nore than for mana^eatant, -The deanand for accountability is 

ever increasing and postsecondary education omst respond. 

Accountability • / '.' 

Everywhere education is besieged by the demands for accountability. 

In part, this reflects a loss of confidence in Questional ;|[,nstitutiohs 

and iii part some-Jrustration , over rapidly risi^ costs. The public i% 

:4ea»iiding that inscitutiQas Meatiify and measure, thft put conies bt . product 

of postsecondary education and to compare the results vlth the costs^ ^ 

As 'Bowen (1974) cautio^ J" " - / 

•^et, without some reasonably reliable methods of def^^^ 
assessing oi^cpmes> all questions relating .to^£he> efficiency 
of higher ed\:at ion, all judgements alK)ut its progress t and 
all efforts toward rational allocation -of resources among 
and within institutions become meaning4.es s*^ (page.,123)^ 

One way to look at measuring the productivity of a process like 

higher education is to measure the >:s^ue of outcomes to the value of 

inputs. Although meastiring productivity in physical terms can be useful 

in reorganisation, measuring productivity SJi a ratio of outputs to 

inputs is more useful in terms of chposing among alternative path$» As 

specified by Carlaok^ (1975) higher education inputs are usually 

considered in three categories: 1) operating iactors (perspimel, 

equipnientf, supplies ai?d services); 2), .physical plaiit capital' (buildings 

and grounds); and 3) student ''time ajid effort. Operating : factors are 



valued at the purci\ase cost.- . Physical "plaot capital ih valued in terms 
of a derived- shar«-0f loas-HUjarii expenditures made "to .acquire and mainr 
tain btlHdiugi^ ajowi g^^^ time aiid effort costs a?e more 

'■ ■ . ■ ' ir _ ' 

difficult to measure but usual^y-are valued at the opportunity^ costs of 
foregone earnings* Actual earnings while attending college are 
subtracted from ^ahsLt could be earned by other persons with college 
^student ability and 'previous education (quite difficult to control, 
however)* Carlson (1975) has estimated that the value of student time 
and effort, computed this Vi^y amounts to about 55 percent of the total 
cQst of input? for 4 college education. 

Comparing ihput co^ts in thi» way with the economic value of a 
college degree is one way in which scmie measure of benefit may be 

^ ■ 

x^etermined* It at least approaches a way of p^royiding the public with 
a^means four evaluating the posts versus benefits of a college ^ucation. 
Igxturiial Review ■ , > 

It;' « profaabiy valuable periodicaip.y to have postsecondary / 
education reviewed from, without^ This occurs natmally thrpugh 
accreditation and legislative budget review, but probably ought to be 
acQQCiplished now and Xhen by a broader, more representative body with a 
more impartial evaluatiph set. * This may only occur every five or even 
ten years and provides a f resh look^^ on the whole postsacondary educa*^ 
z^isn_ enterprise. This type of evaluation grpup should be broadly 
representative and have among its numbers outside . consultants 
people who do not normally involve thfegjselves with the 'evaluation of 

\ - : - : ' . ■•• , ^ ' , ' : 

education. The group should be selected in a way that^ would tend to 

■■^ . ' 

insure executive and- legislative confidence. *. The group would concern 



itself -only with the structures and'plaoning processes of' postsecondary 

education 'and not with the content of' programs or plans. 

Role of the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education ' .• V 

The Postsecondary Education Cooanission (PSEC) holds a unique place 
in Alaska postsecondary educ-^tional evaluation And planning as it does ' 
in many states. It; does an^ should represent a buffer batwe^ the • 
executive and^ legislative branches of governinent and the postsecondary 
educational conanuni^y. It is an important role ~ana'Tt"wuId7be~v^ '~ 
difficult for any ot^ir agency in the State to assume its function. 

X . ., , •■■ ' • , 

One of the problem^ in evaluating institutions of postsecohdary education 
has been to obtain the judgement of. professionally qualified persons who 
are at the same, time removed from the actual operation or control of the 
enterprise. Obviously, the president of an institution ^d his staff are 
qualified and responsible for the internal operations of that iiistitutiop. 
But when evaluation of more than his institution is concerned, fche 
president and his staff cannot be regarded as disidterested parties. 
Governing boards are often said not to be qualified because they are 
closely identified with the, institutions, are not professional educators 
and traditionaly leave educational matters to the faculty. Peer evalua- 
tion such as accre^ting involves participants who are not wl^lly 
disinterested and (fends to becon^ involved in "senatorial courtesy" 
and mutual .back-scratching. Government officials are not usxially 

- , - - A . . - .... . i - 

'acceptable to the educational community because they tend to he ' 
bureaucratic and seem to threaten academic freedom. Lay committees 
representing various constituencies are not acceptable to many because 
they are not professionally qualified. Independent consultants are used 



quite a lot but criticism here st^s .from the fact •that some consultants, 
in. mating recoamen^at ions, tend to support the ideas and pre-conceived . 
notions of thos^ who hire them^ Therefore /-the coordinating coauaission, 
although not fr^e from all these criticisms, r^resents a unique 
compromise 'tHat allows them to operate both in and outside of edtjcation, 
while* maintaiaing credibility ia both. •External rev'iew of all kinds 

should be coordinated l?y this body. ' <. 

• • , . *^ • 

— — Tt-rs~apipi^l!iiiX~TrllSii That Z\^'tmEm-asr6r~^m^n3xz* "coordina'ting" 

and evaluation are laot on53^ necessary to maintain order and direction *^ ' 
for postsecondary education in Alaska, but necessary for its vety ^ 
survival. The Postsecondary Education Commis sibirean provide guidance 
in accomplishiag ;:hese functions effectively, but the postsecondary- 
"education "cotmanity l^tsel must ^provide mechanisms "and struc tures to ' ' - , 
aid in the processes. . Planning, such as it is in Alaska post seCondaiT 
education, casbot continue to be done in Semi-isolation by various sub- ' 

units, but mu^t come, together to coordinate, and provide direction fo?: 

' ■ • • ■ '■ ■ / ■ ■. 

postsecondary education as a whole. . 

Recommendations 

That st;^tewide (public, private, proprietary) coordinating 

conmittees be established to deal with the various functional 

categories of postsecondary education such as financial affairs, 

facilities planning, development and usage, student affairs, and 

program- planning. ^ \ " ■ . 

That once a ^ate plan framework and content have been established, 

that each institution or agency in postsecondary education provide 

a local operational plan to implement 'the gpals and objectives of 
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the state^plan. The§e plans should CQ^et a period ;not to ^exceed 
".three years* ^ i ",^.,. ^\ - *' . 

3. ..That the. ISIS (Integrated eat information. System) and IBIS • 
(Integrated Budget Information System) being developed by SCT be^ 
reevaluated ia terma iol- the informdtion that it must prcvdde as 
opposed to the data that jn\xst be* co!^ectild^t^ comjplete it. 
4* . That the ISIS and l^BIS systems be reevaluated in terms of their 



— ^^^-ee ^cmliaatlott ^ * d# e eptraliga t i»» ^' ■ ' iap l iMaa a ta t j iO a a c h a du l a a n d ■ ■ 

response capability aspects, . , 

5 A That the ISIS, and IBIS systeios be ^valuatfd in terms of their 

' ^ ■ ■ ' .-^^ .. ■ ' ■ '■ • . ■ ■■ , ^ ■ ■ 

expected benefl]^' as op^o^d to their . costs and a}ter?iatives to 

- ' • ' * ■ . 'V \ . ' ' ■ • . * - 

accomplish the same ends be considered. 
-6. That the -Of f ice -of - Institutional Planaing^of the University of . 

Alaska system begin developing some measurable output - indicators 

.» . . . , ' . 

; • to indicate the effectiveness of^ their various undertakings. - 
7» That a comprehensive external review bf the structi^res and planning 
processes of postsecondary education in Alaska \be conducted Qn<;e 
every ten years by a broadfy reptesentative group of people \rfiose 
job , is not nomjally the^'evaluation-'pf education^ This group would ' 

have advisory members from the postsecondary area for expert advice , 

""»'■'• ' ■ , • ■ ' , 

and guidance. . ^ . 

■ ■ ■ • r . • 

8» .That the Alaska ^ Commission on Postsecondary Education . take the 
xlead and play the major role in bringing together appropriate 
representatives of postsecondary education on a state level to conduct 
planning, coordination and evaluation. In addition, the Postsecondary 
' , - / , Education* Commission should provide suggested criteria and frameworks 
by Which, t]iese fund tions can be accomplished. 



CHAPTER 3 . . • 

Academic Program Planniog ajad Review 

Probably no other role q£ state coordinating or governisig bodiea is 
SO sensitive as that of revieving the programs and procedures of edtica-* 
tional institutions. This sansitivity. evolves laainly ivom a lack o:f 
definltiou and assignment of /[i^oles in the area of program cont^ent as 
opposed to program performance. While th^ central syite coordin^tix^ 
Wgency should ultiajately be respoxxsible for the coordination of program^^ 
this in no way should relieve the institution from rasponaibXe partici**- 



pation in curriculum and program development. It should be acknqwltldgiid 
that the academic deparitments possess ^ the competence to decide the 
proper structure and content of a program or curriculum while the 
'governing board and ^administrative officers can best .diecide how thjs^e 
programs relate to a particular institution's role*\ Howver , it remains 

for the central coordinating agency to apply its judgement as to how 

' / 

a- coati^uing or propoeed program relates -to t0 programs , of other 
ins^titutions in the states Other considerations should incli:ide assessing 
the prospects of growth, the Impact of economic and student d^aiand factors 
on other programs in the state » the effectiveness of tb^ same or ^ 
similar programs in other institutions both in and out of ^state and any 
alternative means to meet the educational need's that have been established 
The S^^stem Concept ^ J . ' - 

From a program effectiveness and availability standpoint, the 
current system concept eiaiployed by the University 5 f Alaska seems a good 
one. Although man;^ problems from a political, structural and financial 

' . .. , * ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ : 

■ ■ , " 21 ■ 



butlook, remain to be resolved, the program aspect of the system * 

4 

organizatloa has proved to be valuable, . as it has in other^ states. 
It providers students from all parts of Alaska the opportunity to 
participate and progress in a. comprehensive educational experience 
that would jt^obably not be available ^to them in ar^ independiscntlpr . . 

organi^ced atructtlre without g^^t: expense and travel on th^ part of 
the student. It also allows ease of faculty interdhange and establish- 
meat of ^onmoQ standards of instruction, (^riticism' of the system has - 
been forthcomii^ from maifc^ quarters recently, but the academic value of 

■■ ■-• ■ ■ y ■ ^ ' 

the systeirconcept remains a strong and viable idea.^ 



Btdgfam ' ^^rivery ^ 

Many times changing instructional or program delivery ^methpdstf Is ' 

. ' - • . • ' . ' . ■ ■ >" 

' ^ ' f> ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ , ■ ' ' 
done more for the sa^e of change than demonstrated educational benefit. 

Of course, it is important th^t a constant search for better methods of - 

instructibix and delivery be sought* but whether or not they are 

lnstitut:ed shield be based on some desuDnstrated reas1^n|Vhy the method 

might be moije beneficial. Hera is where research and Instruction should* 

work together^ithy^iio^ studies conducted to test ^the premises before 

large-scale implementation. Many educators have Jin large part ignored 

the .''rather sigriif leant body of research dealing with the relative value . 

pf differing instructional methods. A few relevant studi.es will be 

descxfibed here as an, example. 

Milton^s book Alternatives to the Traditional (1973). summarizes 

impressive evidence that faith -in the educational- valtie of-what goes on - 

today in most college courses is largely unwarranted. • Kestin (19631 

found that engineering students whose homework assignment^ were never 



turnad in to the professor did as well on the final escams as did those 
whose papers were writteii, corrected and returne*ci. Miltoa (1963) showed 
that freshman English students who did no writing of themes between a 
pretest and a final test improved in their fioal exams as ouch as ' 
Students who turned in a paper once a week t received corrections amd 
rewrote their papers. Xlubin and *Taveg£ia (1^68), with pooled data from 
91 separate studies relating learning to differen,tial teaching methods 
in over a dozen subject areas showed no consistent differences ih' 
learnixog achievement. Macomber. (1957) in 4 comparative Study involving 
4,500 students in 23 courses, |ome using primarily lectures, others 
discussion and others television, showed no differences in sttident 
mastery and content or in critical thinking related to the teaching * 
method used. Therefore, new program proposals based primarily on, 
instructional delivery changes ^hoi^ld be carefully evaluated befor^^ 
implementation and funding. • - ^ ^ 

■■ . . ■ • ■, ■ ■ .... ^ \^ ■■ ■ ^ ' 

Progxam Reyiev , ■ j - ■ 

- ;As mentioned, program -r^eview is one of the mo sensitive aspects. 

' • ■ ' ''.*' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

of statewide'' coordination as it attempts to discover what institutions 

of postsecondary education are actually doing in terms of teaching, 

research and public service* In the present climate of accountability 

in Alaska increasing, emphaeis will .undpubtedly be placed on the 

methods and procedures u^ed to evaluate the performance of present 

programs before embarking on new ones. For makii^g these kinds of 

decisiohs, prior planning done regarding roles or missions is really 

only of minimal help. Therefore, whether or not any long-ran^e planning 

has been donet a workable program review process is essential* 
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Several questions regarding the review procedure need, to be 
answered* Som6 of the most important ones incl\ide: Which prograsns are 
to be reviewed? / Which criteria are to be applied in -judging? What 
machjlnery is to be used in the evaluations'? 

Program review by statewide coordinating agencies differs from \ 
many othtr evaluation efforts in soma important ways: in its pur^ses> 
in the kinds of measures used and in the location of primary ^ 
responsibiity. DresseX (1976) differentiates an^^ng tour types of 
evalud^ion according to their aims: 

■ ■ ^ 

*'l) Planning or Developmental Evaluation - determines needs 
or deficiencies and devises ^gokls or objectives to 
meet those needs » It faclllitates decisions required 
at the earl^stages of developing a new program or of 
revising an existing one. | 

2) Input Evaluation r ^ids in making decisions about how to 
use resources to obtain program goals « It identifies 
and appraises the; potential of individuals^ and agencies; 
compares and analyzes strategies for achieving goals; 
formulates design for implementation; estimates 
immediate* staff requirements , other resource require- 
ments and costs possible difficulties; and^projects 
requirements into the years ahead as the program 
becomes fully operative/ I 

, 3) Process Evaluation - provides cbntinuous periodic feed- 

: . bacic so that those responsible for program planning 

and operation can review and^possibly alter earlier 

decisions. - ( 

4) Output Evaluation - assesses the attainment, at the 
end of a project or at appropriate stages within it, 
of thpse goals which are self-contained and of those 
which are preliminary *3 entering another stage'* 
(pages 15-16) - 

In identifying the focus of each type of evaluation, the first 
three seem most appropriately conducted at the Institutional level 
where program development and expansion is engaged^^. Output 
4»valuationt since it may Involve suggesrions fox continuing « modifying » 
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or termln&tixig programs, comes the closest of the four, types to the kliid - 
that should be cpnducted by -coardinating agBncies as veil as by 
lesislacive and executive branches. In general, coprdixiatiiig agencies 
and executive and legislative auditing ladies evaluate academic programs 
for similar purpoaes the effective use of ;resource«* However, coord- . / - 
inatlng agency reviews sometimes serve other functions such as evaluating 
program quality or determining whether institutions a?;ei;1adequately 

proitecting their consumers or supporting state accareditation reviews « 

» ' •* ■ ' . . • 

- ■ f , ■ 

The sta|:us of this kind of review at a statewide level In Alaska i^^ 

that it la nonexistent. The University of Alaska ha» made some attempts 



at review, but Ijasicaily remains as it did in T975 when the Acadejaic 

. . - ■ ■ ■ > ' , c, ■ . ■ . • 

Development Plan jCoomlttee stated: "Thus, to the .extent that the 

decision-making information (regarding academic programs) has thus far 

not' been w^^-*defined or understood, the decision-making process must 

certainly' appear to observers to be arbitrary" (page 358). 

Review Indicators * 

The basis for phasing out or reorganizing exisiting programs 

should differ from the ones for ^valuating new programs. In 

reviewing existing programs some or all of the following factors 

\ should^ be considered: the ntimber of graduates in the program for 

each of the last five years; the number of students' enroled in 

the program (entry and dropout r^^tes) ; the size of classes and' 

the cost of courses identified^ as Integral elements in the prQgram~; 

cost per program graduate; faculty workload; program quality 

- as reflectei^ by its regional or national reputation, faculty 

qualifications and level' of position achieved by graduates of the 
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prpgram; total producti9n of a program'^s graduates from all 
institutions of the stata, ragioa and/or nation; the economies 
and/or iiaprovements in quality to • be achieved by consolidation 

» ■ 

and/or ftllmination o£ the program; -general student interest; and 
demand trends for the program and the appropriateness of the. 
pxrogram to a changed institutional role or mission.. Although 
soma of these ia4icatora might be applied to new programs as well, 
some specific criteria to evaluate new program proposals should, 

include; projected student demand fot the program; current and 

* ■ 

projected need for gradixatea of the program as stated by employers 



in the^region or state; production of graduates from similar, 
programs in the state; propoised curricultmi; proposed level of* 
program and stiident level; proposed size of classes; cost of 
resources required; accreditation plans with timetable; and funds 
available. Appendix I describes a comprehensive list of review 
^dicators for both €»cisting and new programs. 
The queiftrons still remains, however, as to which programs to . 
review. An attempt to review all progr^s in the ''state would be a 
virtiially impossible and. probably unnecessary task. Almost all slates 
with) program review mechanisais at the state level employ some sort of 
screening criterH.a to select a smaller number of programs for more ' 
extansi'^eev^itiation. There is a clear need Co examine at least those 
programs that have bean shown to have only limited demand and 
productivity as well as those that seem to exhibit relative state costs 
that appear higher than normal. ' . 

A particular problem frequ^p^y arises when the central coordinatii^g 
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agency does hot have individual course approval* la this ^sittmtion 
institutio&s sometimes take advantage of" the absence of required central 

approval of individual course offerings to build up, course by coursd, 

■ < ■ ■ ♦ . ♦ . 

the substance of a new program or curriculum and then ask 'for agericy 
approval' for the already accomplished fact. On the other hand individual, 
course approval places an administrative load on the central agem;y 
that may not be possible to handle and raises serious questions about the 
institution's right to determine course content and maintain academic 
freedom. It is a <fillemma which must be resolved with the participation 
of all involved • 



THe types of indicators used to XUeu L lXy pro& r ama for g ege-i atenflive 

. • . . - \ ;\ . ■ ■ . • 

review varies considerably from state to state but usually includes the 
areas of coat, productivity, needi duplication and quality. ^ 

'An *area which is frequently overlooked in program review an^ which 

* . • * 

is particularly important in Alaska is programs not fund^ by the state* 
There are those who argue that there should be no central agency review 
of teaching^ or research programs not funded by the state, e.g. endowrohtSy 
gifts arid (Federal grants, ijowever, this view raises some important 
questions that need to be dealt with* .0 

In terms^of financing, should an institution u^ing outside funds 
for a program have to seek clearance from the central coordinating agency? 
It should be kept in mind that these programs will undoubtedly involve 
some indirWt overhead costs and many times the state will ultimately be 
-■expected tQ^.4:aka- ^var-a. ^ pmgr;^ t,yh^n fh^a. Federal f unds , djry^up Proponents 
of strong statewide planning insist that all^ programs, both new and ; 
continuing, funded with ou^ide money should be reviewed by the central 



coordinatix^ agency or tbare can ba no assurance that state planning 



guidelines In terms o£ programa will really be adhered to« 



Glenny (1971) suggestar four areas in which programs oot funded by - 



the state should be reviewed: 



1) The co&salssion should be informed of all new programs 
pr^or; to, their beginning or at the proposal stage^ 
wbather funded with state money or not. With partici- 
patioxl of the institutions a fiscal figure and ^ime 
peri(Hi should be established so that amy outside funded 
projects that exceed this figure must undergo ar normal 
program review. 

2) To give ihe Institutions incentive to seek more out- 
side funds* at least half of overhead income should be 
left with the institution for financing research in 
areas' of leas support ; for experiments and enrichment 
of academic programs; and .for additional student 
financial aid. 



3) The coordinating board should take special care to see 
that 'free money' is not plowed bAck into existing 
unit costs to Inflate them for purposes of establishing 

• a higher cost base for future budgeting, ^ 

4) If the Federal government shoiULd award block grants to 
institutions on some formula basis for general 
operations^ the funds above a ^maintenance of effort' . 
level should be considered as regular operating and/or 

. capital Income" (page 53) • * * 

/ • '■ ■ ' ■ - 

Therefore, it is not onlv/ desirable but necessary that strong 

central program review be accomplishej^o determine need, performance 

and areas for readjustment. * 

■ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ 

Manpover ^ -Rettttirements and Projections 

In determining need for programs and in guiding students into 
career areas, much use has been^made recently of manpower needs projected 
into the future. Institutional planning in many states has depended * 
heavily on projections of student demand. There is considerable 



-disagreement, however, o^how much this demand is affected by economic 




market conditions. Regardless of one's position on the .issue of how 
much student choice is affected by market conditions it seems apparent 
that a better understanding i^ neede(!i of how and why students make 
choices concemiois their education. Manpower researchers such as 

' '■ ■ ■ ' .. ., ■ -. 

Breneoan, Carter, Freeman, Kelley and the National i Science Foxindaticm . 
on Manpower Project ions have leaphasl^ed the need fli^r a better under- 
standing of student collective choice behavior. Norris (1977) cautions; 

i • . ' * : 

fc'Ve i^eed to know J ust'hcn^ responsive students are to economic/ 
social, cultural and other factors in making their educa- * 
tional decisions. Given the changing economic rew:ards of 
education,* we cannot rely on studies performed a decade ago; 
~ we need- to Understand student behavior under today's market 
conditions and those that we project will exist over the 
next few decades" (page 40) ♦ 



Freeman and Breneman (1976) point out three appropriate uses for 

manpower information by institutions of higher education: . 

"1) Manpower forecasts'^r'e a t^seful tool for evaluating - 

government policfies* They can suggest where government 
action is needed and 'policy^ cond 4. tional forecasts* 
can be used to demonstrate th^ potential impacts of 
government policy/"' 

^2) A second attractive use Is as an early warning system 
for market adjustment processes. This . is especially 
important in such areas as the market for Ph*D«'s where 
'cobweb effects* are present. 

3) The third use of manpower studies is as an informational 
or diagnostic device to direct attention to the market 
^ probj^ms that are beyond the purview of individual 
^< decision-makers.. Demographic changes, the impact of 
changing_aLtudent choice in response to market factors 
and the changing reward climate in a.ca;demia are ^ * 

. examples of where manpower studies can provide . * 
invaluable information to individual decision-makers*' 
(page. 42). 

Manpower studies with regard to student-choice behavior can help 



educators at all levels to balaisce their planning between reacting 
Strictly to student demand or reacting strictly to projected requirement 



for specific occupations* Closer counectioGs between education /aad 'tne 

(? ■■ ■ , ' * ' ■- . . ■ • • * ■ • . 

world of wprk could help in coas^dsring the impact of changing economic, 
social and cultural conditioiis,' ' It seems important to overcose the idea 
that a college degree is a gu^arjsmtee of a better .job; it ±s^aj>pareAt 
that st;udent« are becpmiag quicldy diseachaated with that notioii. vMor.o ; 
work on' preparing gradxiate students f6r non-academic careers ^a.lviuid b6 
done. ; , ' • ■ ■ -.^ . ,. ■ / - ■ : /. 

As institutions of higher education are now finding out, if they 
do not take an active part in addressing these problems, someone out-* 
side the institution , will do if for thetT without their input. 
Maintenance of Quality • . - ■ 

Insuring that educational, institutions are offering Instruction 
that taeets minimum standards of quality has been a particular sore 
point with the academic community when these standards are either set ot 
evaluated W ?»iblic bodies outsd-de of the educational family. Institu-, 
tidns maintadPh that they are already operating within fiscal rules 
and regulatipns of the state, are meeting standards of accrediting 
agencies and are constantly being evaluated by . their students, who will 
go elsewhere if standards of quality are not meti From the state 

9 

position several problems are seen with this philosophy. Voluntary 
accreditation by peers with a coaraunity of intetest will probably always 
be viewed with some, skepticism in .tepns of serving as a/means of public 
accountability. The reports of these agencies are not made public and 
much of the review is based as much on opinion as hard data. Very few 
if any cocprehenliive reviews of InstrucxlocLaT programs" or "tesoarce- 
ailocation methods have been instituted as a result of student 



;<ilss«^isfacj:lott. Additionally, cfae reluctance of Institutions to submit 
to public scrutiny in many areas leads public officials to believe that 
they have something to hide. . • " 

Another counter by institutions is that their governing boards 
alr<Sady aeat all the aeeds of iJfeblic accountability.. However, as Folger 
(1977) points out: " ... in contrast to state ragulgitory coordinating 
aganciiS,* most statewide governing boards wiljl be unlikely to meet the 
performance evaluation -expiect^.tlons of state officials. Governing 
boajfds are likely to be viewed as primary advocates of the institutions 
in their system, rather than as impartial evaluatoner, and their actions 
in program reviejit and resource allocation will be subject to questions 
as those of the institutions themselves" (page 92) . 

However, institutional evaluation and board initiated evaluation 
will always be of gr^at use in the management of institutions or systems 
so that the standards of outside accountability will be met without 
problem. A balance must be struck between 'providing all information 
for evaluation at the state level and leaving the institutions or system 
of institutions to determine their own performance. 
Consumer Protection and Disclo'sure Requirements - - 

In recent y€!ars the growing interest in non-traditional types of 
education and institutions has resulted in a great proliferation of 
■ institutions with questionable standards, of quality and forthrightness. 
This has brought up .the questions of who is going to regulate these 
types of institutions and how. Who is going to regulate these 
Insti^utlDns^tutaily '"falls W state Vnd its^chdrtering and.; approval 
process. How the institutions are to be regulatid is a much*hiore 
difficult question to answer. ' 



The Education ComBii^siod of the States <ECS> through a special task 

force chaired fay Representative To© Jens w from Tennessee undertook the 

formulation of model state legislation (now completed) that could be 

enacted by each of tW several states to protect the public from 

illegitioate institutions. Tbe task force stated that: 

"Prior t<:^ 197.2* the United States Office of Education (OE) 
reported that 2r70p ppstsecondary iiastitutlons wre 
? accredited by agencies recognized for this purpose by OE. 
Xn addition, there were about 300 unaccredited colleges and 
universities in the United States. Of the 300, it was 
estimated that about 1 10 could be considered ^diplcma mills'; 
essentially providing no training or education, but selling 
degrees for a price. The other 190 may not' have satisfied . 
the standards for accreditation but were makixsig honest' 
efforts to meet the Required standards" (page 54). 

The .1972 higher education amtsendrriantar iiK:liided--pgovi^»iogg--that— ^ — 



made the criteria for qualifying for Federal funds much less restrictive 
and in part encourageci the establishment or -expansion of institutions 

with low or no standards of quality- Therefore, rather than 3,000 ^ 

♦ ■ • ■ 

institutions in 1972' there were more like 14,000 according to OE 
estimates. ' 

The current status of npn-tyraditional institutions in Alaska ^. 
follows sqmewhat the same pattern. There are approximately 17 academic 
degree-granting institutions while the numher of proprietary non--degree 
granting postsecoudary educational institutions now stands somewhere 
between 45 and 50. ^ 

ECS (1977) has identified some potentially abjusivfi policies of 
these type of institutions that -shAuld be considered ^f or asses^ent« 
The list includes: 



1) Financial instability 



2) Misleading advertising and rei^rui ting practices 

■■ ■ .■ ■ V 

' " ■ . 38 ■ 



3} Inadequate disclosure of necessary Information to 
students and prospective students . ^ 

4) Inferior instructions^ programs and facilities 

vS)^ Inferior instructional faculty and ^^taff 

6) Xnadequata record-ksftplng policial and practices 

7) Inadequate follow-up of former students and inferior 
job ^lacesient &ervlces» if .offered - ' 

• A . . ■ ■ 

8) Inadequati^ or nonexistent tuition and fee refund policies 

9) Misleading representation of accreditation or "approved 
status" '(bage^). , ^ 



Appendix II specif iasTsome of ECa's follow up reconaaendations regarding 
■State licensure and (^o^isuoer protection in this' area. 



L tfa t ough i t— i s ^rue that the l ^t-ast--yefHri^-i^--pyoj«€^4<ms-4>^ — 

■ ■ . ■ ' ■ • ■.■ ' 

botUTederal and Io,^al agencies show a rapid growth in the next decade 

„■'.'' 7 ' • ■ ' ' ' ■ 

for Alaska, the uiireg\ilated proliferatibn of educational inst;itutions, 
pragrams and coiirses of instruction can no longer continue.' Possibly 
now" is the tiae to call a bait to tmrestricted growth in the acidemic 
program are4 and to make a cocsmitment to assess what we have and how to. 
improve its quality before p&ovlng on. ' . 

Recoiamendatiops 

X. ^ In terms of academic planning > it is suggested that t;Jie University 

^ ■ • ' . * • ' ■ ' ... ' ■ , ' ■ * 

of Alaskans Academic Development Plan be ujged as appoint of 
departure. Although recent responses from the University have 
indicated : chat the ^pplicatioqi^of the plan has been extremely 
jl iml t'ea since 1973 and evaluatrton of its effectiveness has not bejen 

undertaken > it nevertheless represents^ the most comprehen sive , 

■ • . . ■ . . ■■ . .-v^ 

attempt to dat.e at pre gtam planning.,. ^ ' v; 

** ■ ' , ' . 

2# In terms* of , accountability .and program review it is recommended ' 
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that the Comls^icm staff in cooperation with, the Uxiivsrsity system* 
Mod appropriate par SQimel from private losti tut ioxis vork to 
establish acceptable criteria- for program reviewt at the state level. 

. ' ■ . ' ■ " ' • ( ■ ■ • 

Appendix I .this docuoent/QOuld be Aised as a jtoint of departure 

for'.discuasiott. . ; • ■ .* ' ' . '- 

■ ■ ■ ' • • V ; . .... ..... . ..' ■ ■ 

In e^tahlishihs the acceptability of n&i program .proposals at the . 

st^te.Xeviil at l^st the follpvlng criteria should used: 

*^ State Needs - whether the program meets state needs effectively^ 

'Coold the need be met more- ef fee tivaly 'by v establishing a new 

program at a dif ferent institution' or expanding an existing program? 

Has student d em a n d met ma|ipov&r nee^s over an extended time? Are 



^istijsg programs mieeting id^ified isti^t«s .needs both intamally 
and as they relate to other states? ; b) btatfe Ability to Finance • 



. regardless of - how efficient program plaiiiiiiig and review may be, some 

projected figures on state ability" to finance oust be considered* 
V This! leads directly to the establishment some reletive priority 

• assignments to programs so that new .program approvals or existing ^ 

program cutbacks can be done on some' rational basis; 

• ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^- • ■■ ■ ■ " • .■ '\-..- " . 

c) Compatibility With Mission • C&ss-ignment - do.^s the. grogram'ifail j ■ 
within. the agreed upon areas 'included in the ihstitutioaal mission 
assignment; d) Institutional Readiness -» l%elud^s fihe ability cif thfs 
institution to maintaih or create a proigram in t^rms of the 

• ade<juacy of its faculty, facilities, funds, library holdings and 
other support areas. , * : , ' 

~ ''A particular eff ort" ne«ds"ito"*4>e laade- to -coordinate planatng, ^and- — - " 
t^view of progranis from 4if fereat sectors of postsecondary, education* 
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The standards of program quality '^nd indicators of necessity for 
funds uaad by budgetary units in the State should be closely 
coordinated and discussed with Coitnission staff members in regard 

■■ ^ • <■•■ ■■. ' v. : V - •■. A 

^ to common definitions and agreement on indicators^ 
Programs of instruction not funded wholl^r or at all by the State 
as well as researq^ programs should be subjecf^ full review 
procedures^ This should be dona with an eye towards taking over * 
valuable programs financially when the Federal xaoney may no longer 



be- available * 



It i^ recommended that basing the need for new programs on manpower 

project^ns only should be tempered with trends on student demands 

It is recommended that ^ a written set of criteria and procedures be 

developed by the Fostsecondary Education Coomiss ion for evaluating 

institutiona:* right to operate in the State. Each, institution, , 

especially. proprietary ones, should* be well aware, in writing, of 

9 

the: standards and criteria ' by whici\ they will be evaluated, the 
materials they may need to provide the evaluatlpn team, who will 
conduct the evaluation and when it, will be^conducted. 



• - ■ * CHAPTER 4 • . / . \ , . 

Student Entrance &nd Passage Through The 
Alaska System of Post secondary Education j 

^ •■ ' .' . i 

. ■ * ' - ' ■ . - 

Providing students with w^ll-^defined coordinated policies and 

procedures for taking advantage •ojc the complete post ^ecoEuiary educational 

opportunities in t^e State is a laudable goal» but one which x&any states 

have found dif f iault to achieve. This results mainly from lack of 

qoordin^lon l^etween campuses and sectors of pes tsecoxidary education as 

Well as sopxe/vested interests In whp gets the students* ' Healthy 

competition among sectors of postfisecondary education is good as long as > 

the student is provided with a good idea of what is availa^jXe^ to hia/her, 

what he/s&e can expect for hik/fher timei and money and how to' most quickly 

; , ■■■ • ■ • ■ ... ■ l; ; . . . , ■ 

and effect iveiy accomplish his/her educational goals i.- 

^ As a young and growing state, Alaska, with its highly, technical 

work force ioeated' in a basically rufal oriented ecoiiomy faceis many 

diverse and sotsstiaes contrasting postsecondary educational needs. In 

this atmosphere^ a list of educational needs is quite long, while a list 

of comi^n educational ne#ds is considerably shorter « Nevertheless » some 

good attempts ha^^' been mad e^ and are being made :to meet the^e diverse 

■■ . • ■ " » ' • . - ^ ' 

needs>^ However, TOre emphasis needs tp be place4 on providing guides '* 

and instituting policies that make it easier for students to pass through 

^r contimjally participate in the Alaska system of postsecondary 

educat!i6n» 

Equajl and Open Oppordbnity , ^ 

One of t^e continuing problems in Alaskan postsecondary education 
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is providing equal aiid open opportunity to students from all areas, of 

the state. It becomes very difficult or sometimes impossible to provide 

the same iev^l of student services to students in bush areas as those 

lia^urban. areas^ While this may always remain true an attempt should be 

made to provide services to all students. This intent i^ evidenced in 

a reconanendation by the Academic Development Plan committee (197 5)' when 

they stated:' . . 

"Staff or faculty resources shoul^ be made available, so that 
every student, whether enrolled at the s*iailest extension center. 
9r the largest .residential campus, aiay have 'access to some * 
measure of: student services, including advising and counseling 
■ at th«i veryieast"- (page JSl^'l . " . . .. ■ 

. Whether or not this goal is being accomplished to a significant. 

degree has not been comprehensively evaluated and this evaluation sorely 

needs to be d6|ie before more time and mdney is splint on aev effort^i. 

addition^ students from private and proprietary* education "^aeed to have a 

clear definition of how -their educational .programs- relate or dqa^t relate 

to those of the University of Alaska. ; , 

Some of the elMxent;s*of the University system itself do not meet 

• . ■ ' ^ . . , . »- ' • ' 

the student needs in partiirular areas. Some of the cojoaaunity colleges 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

h^ive core program^ in pre-prof essional trraining ' that could be 
strengthened. As stated in the University* s Academic Development 
Plan (1975) :. 

**However, most- of the smaller community colleges are not yet 
sufficiently developed to offer an adequate second year 
liberal arts core program. The availability of a liberal 
arts core adequate to provide the first tyo years of all but 
•a few of the professional types of degrees is a worthwhile, 
4chieveable goal of the community colleges and immediate, 
attentioa to this development . is a strong recommendation, 
even at^ slightly increased costs'* (pajge 30). 
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'In any case, providing students with educational opportunities that 

r, ■ 

0 meet their. needs throughout the state should be a major emphasis. 

* . . - Student Demand and Participation 

T^e rate at which Alaskan students leaye the state to participate 
0 in postsecondary education elsewhere has been and is a particular concern. 

Although one SMist be careful to define the extent to which this is 
happening . siiu: a Alaska's ^relative position to other states in this area 
II \ . has changed somewhat in recent years.. For instance ,v the Academic 

Development Plan (1975) quotes data which reveal^that: "Urban Alaskan 
■ -V youth leave the astate to - pursue high<u: education elsewhere in greater; 

• percentages • than do residents of any other state" (page 58). However, 

the. HEGIS Interstate Migration of Stiidents Report (1975) shows that the 

V- per;centage of state residents migrating to otfi^r states for purposes of 

• • gaining j^n education ranks Alaska fourth with the states of New Jersey, 

Connecticut and New Hampshire all hairing higher percentages of resident 

* ' ' ' . . ^ ' 

students going to other sLa'tes for obtaining postsecondary education. \^ 

*" ^'f. ' . ■ - ■ i' . 

• ' Of course, one of the reasons for • the discrepancy here is that the 

Academic Development Plan data was quoted from a 1963 study;^ 

• ' * ■ . 

It is still true, however, that a relatively hig^ percentage of 
Alaskan stiidents go ouside the state to pursue postsepondary ^cucation. 
* Much of this has been blamed on the fact that adequate educational 
. . * opportunities^ are not available in Alaska and to some extent th^s is 
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tru^. Some student demand data indicate tha( the match between what 
students out of high school say they want and what is actually provided 
to th&sL may not coincide in many cases • The temptation here is to 
modify our postsecondary offerings 'and structuires ' to meet these 
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stated demands^ Of course, it. is valuable and aece^ssary to provide 
students entering postsecocndary education with what they say they vant* 
but great caution must be exercised conforming j|o' demands versus 
actions. . ' . ' 

One of the first assumptions in many planning endeavors in this 
area is that the primary reason people go to college is to get a job and 
in the vocational-technical area this may be true. Some evidence bearing 
on this ^relationship between experience with college and its percei^ved 
value for vocational preparation is shojra ±d a national study by Campbell 
and Eckerman (1963) . They fc^md that the, highly educated and the . 
occupationally and economically adva'Sfitaged are considerably less likely 
to place major emphasis on jqb t;raini4g than are the the rest of the - 
population. This suggests that as the pr^bportion of^the adult populi^ion 
which has attended college increases, as is happening year by year in 
Alaska, the popular view of the main pujrposes of highier^ education can be 
expected to become tn^re varied with less exclusive eu^hasis on its role 

in vocational and career preparation. ' ■ 

« * ■ ■ ■ 

More recent data from alumni tend to support Cambell^and Eckerman ^'s 
' ^ ■ ^ r ■ 

findings. In a survey of college graduates Spaeth and. Greeley (1970) 

* . * 

fouxid that the emphasis on higher education for career placement is . 

■ ■ ■ . .... s ^ ' ^ . ^ ' 

mot that dominant a theme for 1961 graduates seven years after- they' are 
out of school. This has major implications for the values they now pass 
on to their collfge-age children. They found that 77 percent of the 
alumni said that ^in selecting^ a college for their oldest child.it was. 

'Very desirable'* that the college offered a good general education 

• ■ 

whereasJOqly 48 percent felt that it was "very desirable^* that the 
collegei^give. good career training. 



' \ ■ ' - ■ ■ . ■ ■ /; *° i ^ 

■ '. . ' ^ • 

A recent study by the Alaska Posts^acondary Education ComodLssion 
^surveying 'the educational plans and career aspira'/ions of Alaska high 
school seniors has indicateci th«at they he&vily emphas^ize business 

cflreers afid interest lu vocational types of educational 

• 1 

However » caution must be taken to match what these students say 

■ . * ' ' ■ ■ , ■ , ' '• ; v - ; ; . : 

they desire and what they actually do.* This calls for some study of 

' ' ■ ■ , .. • • ' . ■ ■ • ■ ■ . 

^ this phenomenon before major action in postsecondary education occurs. * 

A vide variety of studies has shown that vocational or career prepara- 

tion is the main reason given by most freshman for their attending 

. ' . ■ .. . • \ ■ ' ^ . ■ ■ • 

college. It is important to realize, however, that just aj^ alumni in 
Spaeth and^ Greeley's study came to regard career education as less 
important, stvuients come to regard it as les^ i:in!H7rtant by the tim« 

■ ■■ ■ . ■■ ■ ■ : 

they are ,senix)rs. 'I- v. 

. ■ ■ ■ { ' - ■ ■ .j^ - • ■ ■ 

I Yankelovich i(1974) estimated that about one^third of today's 

college students stress almost exclusively the caree^ related purposes 
of their education and another third stress personal and social values. 
The rest of the students seem to be 'looking-for some kind oi^ ideal 
through a self -•fulfilling career that will also provide them with the 
kinds of financial rewards they desire. 
^. Although Alaskan students may differ somewhat from these f inding^^ 

it is important that this be evaluated and its implications for 
postsecondary education b^ determined. Let us not run off changing 
our whole postsecondary edx^ational enterprise without first determining 
the situation in regard to the student demand versus participation 
problems. ^ ^ 

Articulation in Postsecondary Education 

Although the problem of, communication and coordination among 
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sectors o£ postsacondary aducatioa has already baen mentioned, it deserves 
more detailed treatment. One of the moat vexing problems for students 
as vail as administrators and faculty in postsecondary education>^s that 
of being able to transfer from one institution to another witMn the 
asame state and pot lose some continuity in educatipn as veil as a 
substantial' number of academic credits* This results from^both r^eal and 
perceived differences f torn one institution to another. Real differences 
may exist in both the quality and purposses of similarly named programs. 
Perceived differences may exist in these areas as wll as the feeling by 
many institutions that certain sectors of postafecondary^education offer 
inferior instruction wper se. The real differences can be softened 

* w ' 

somewhat by cooperat:ion and insurance that the level of faculty and ^ 

■ • ■ • ■ ' ■ 

facilities is similar. The point here, however, is that students deserve 
a cleat picture of the relation of their academic work in one area to 
others . in the state. It *is the educational community's, responsibility 
to proylde cpordittatfid and tranaferabl^^ work for consumption by the 
student,^ It is the student's right to exp^t such service. _ 

Beyond, the mechaniapis to insure such coordination and transferability 
is the responsibility to make this information known to all students 
who participate - a formidable task in itself • ' Some stat^, have published 
documents which outline specifically which courses and programs j^ve 
transferable to which institutions and which are not, thus giving the V 
student an idea, beforehand, of the value of his work throughoujt the 
state and its applicability to similar or advanced work ;Ln other, 
institutions. The value of this is two*-fold: first, of course, it 
is valuable to the atudent and the interested public, but it is also 



. . ■. ■ ■ .'42 , 

■.•«,• ■ ■ • , 

of I importance in briagiiig to light areas where coordinat ion is lacking 
axid>^scaring a situation wh«re*c6ordiiiatiQii cati occur in mutually 
acceptafalfi areas. ^ 

In a more general sense, not only is information about transfer- 
ability valuable to studentSj but just information about programs and 
servicttg available throughout the st^te is needed. A coQ$>rehensive 
''^gathering of all programs and Services available throughout ^the state 
in public, private and proprietary sectors of post secondary education 
would be a very valuable service in itself. Although some mechanisms 
to attempt this have/been set up, their effectiveness has been somewhat 
lacking and new ways to accomplish this infonnatioh dissemination 



functio'n need to be tried. One alternative, proposed by the Alaska 

Postsecondary Education Coiasaission, is included in i^pendix III of ^is 

• . . , ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ \ 

report. 

« ■ ■ - • 

State Student Financial Aid 

As 'the costs of . postsecondary education rocket skyward the financial' 
aid pr|>grams available to student^ .be<jQii^es .jwre of a necessity- than a ." 
nicety. Without such pr«^grams^&s the Alaska Student Loan Program, 
Western Interstate Commilssion for Higher Education (WICHE). S evident 
Exchange Program and various Fe4eral Xc^ns and grants a large percentage 
of Alaskan students would not be able to participate in postsecondary 
education. 

The Alaskan policy of making large sxmis of money available to 
finance Alaskan students in gaini|ig their education in other states with 
more opportunity has bisen questioned and diSQussed many frimes. In terms 
of service to students it is an outstanding success by any oneasure. In 
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cerms of encouraging ^cudencs to leave the state permanently, the jury 
'is still out. It la not clear vheth«r students are encouraged to 
remain out o£ state by, this program, but some evldl(nce compiled by the 
Postsecondary Educatl'on Cossslsslon does indicate that the rate ot leaving 
tha ^tate aftfir high school is no higher for studentj^ who participate 
,in the Alaska Student Loan Program than for students vho do not 
participate. , The issue needs more analysis and a. clear coiaijiitment should 
be* established on this evidence. 

: :A].aslca's reluctance Co pa:^ticipate in^the State Student Incentive 
Grant (SSIG) program remains spaewhat of, a mystery • It^is the only 
state that does not participate* A clear resolving, of this\ssue is 
needed. With many students* being turned down due to lack of funding 
i^Mthe VICHE program, the inci:*easing participation in the Alaska Student-'^ 
Loan Program and the* skyrocketing costs of postsecondary education, 
there seams a cl^ar need to aid s.tudeixts flt^cially in whatever way 
possible. ^ . i . ... :,:.,.„,...■-. 

■ . ■ * ■ 

Recent legislation at the Federal level may make it possible for 
more "middle Income" families and /thus students to qtialify for 
financial aid under $£0G and SEOG programs^ It is not clear if this 
would affect many Alaskan students, however, since the "liiiddle incomeV 
category defined in the Federal legislation in large part doesn't 
/exist in^aska. * 

Continued effort' and evaluation T)f impact needs to be done 
regarding student financial aid. 

• Recommendations 



1, As recommenced iu'the University g» Alaska's Academic Development 
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Flan auiAxut should be provided to allow all area« o£ the state to 
maintain Strong counseling seirvicei^ that can guide students in 
theit acadeiaic endeavors and career choices. 
Specific and slgniiicant evaluation measures be instituted to 
determine the effectiveness of present counseling and guidance 
services. 

That a transferability docuii»nt be cojapll«ui covering all of 
postsacondary education. IDxLb could probably be done in stages 
with the University Alaska system being done first, the^ 
adding private higher education and applttable propri^^tary 
institution programs* 

An evaluation of the strength of core liberal arts programs at 
each community college within the University of Alaska system b^ dgne. 
That follow-up studies be done to deterfhine the reia^onship between 
what s'tudeiits say they want *in pes tsecondary education and the 
actual ways*^^in'whiish"ti»y' partici|»ate 
■ That an adu^cation information networjc as piTQpoaad in -Appendix III 
of this report b£^^^£uititu ted in Alaska to inform students of the 
resources available to them in the state. 

An evaluation of the ia^act of participation iix the ^t^^e Student ^ 
Incentive Grant (SSIG) program should be accomplished. 
Possible alternativtfal, to providing aid money to. students should be 
pursfued- such as providing money for, educational loans through 
revenue bonding. 



CHAPTER 5 

Financi^i Support, Allocation and Efficiency . v 

} .. . . ■ . , , . . ■ 

In light of the current fiscal accounting situation now existing 
at the University of Alaska and the public iotoriety that it h^ 

* 

received, probably no one it nore interested in devaloping btulgetary 
accountability to its fullest than, the University itself. The purpose, 
of this chapter is to review the problems and solutions both in Alaska 
and elsewhere and than to suggest possible methods to use or directions > 
to jproqeed. . The copter vill deal primarily- with the University of 
Alaska since it represents the bulk of public funding to pb st secondary ' 
education. The discussion and recossaendations will not deal with the . . 

budgetary taccouatixig aystftm, aichough it aee^S^ .ta:^e d€^lt^^^^\^ . 

. ■ ' ■ . . '..^ ' ■ - ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. ■ ■ • • ,- 

this .is an are^ best left to budget officer^ and state. auditors* Rather , 
it w^l deal with xhe issues of level of ^support ^ ailocatiott of funds^ 
and mathotiB Of indicating the systea*s efficiency* ' v 

Allocation Methods \ ' ■ ' ^ " 

Specifying fkir ways in which money from the state coffers can be 
allocated to higher education is. not only a^ means for the public, to - 

insure educational institutions af e not ^'padding** their. re^uestSt but 

■-' ■ 

a\method for higher education to protect itself * With the tight money 

\ : ' ■ . ■ ' 

situation (eveh in Alaska) ^ liigher edt^cation becomes particularly 

i> * ■ '» ' « • 

susceptible tol budget reductions becai^se it is not normally funded by 

statutory fom^ila, except for twyeat colleges in -some states* This 

wouldn't be particularly debilitating e:^cept for the fact that many other 

' ' ■ *' / . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

state programs are fun^ed/fefy formulas established by law. Two major 
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examplas would be the gleaeatary/secoudary educatipu Foundation Formula 
. * 

and the state welfare systaa. Also, , there are other mandatory state 
costs which are consuming large portions of public funds iike the Alaska 
Public Employees Retirement system. In this atmosphere of hig| 
I conpetition higher education is the largest block of so-called 
"discretionary funds" (if one discounts the Alaska Permanent Fund) in 
the state budget. It is very temptiii^, therefore, to use t^se 
"discretionary- funds" to adjust differences between revenue levels and 
{ budget demands. Thus, even with an increased commitment to higher 

education (which is somewhat dubioiis. in Alaska for the iimaediate future) 
these funds will remain highly vuinerahle- to budget reductions unless ^ 

^: . ■ ' • V ■ ■ ■ . * . • ' .• . 

On the other hand institutional personnel 'as well as legislative \ 
personnel should' be^ w^ry -of : simple formulas. Experience over many years 
and in hosts of states has shbwn^ that there are no easy ways to improve 
such a complex process* There is always a temptation to assume past 
practices are completely innappropriate and to iegin anew. Although it 
may not be initially apparent, existing practices usiiaily have incorpor- 
ated significant wisdom bas'ed on past ex)?e,rience» They may need 
modification and "tuning up" but should not be dismissed too lightly. 
Probably the best procedure is to proceed incrementally with well thought 
out variations that can be tested in practice without crippling the 
whole system if they are not effective. • ^ 

" With the long list of areas that require decision, the complicated 
interrelationships among them and the limits of time and. staff available 
^to review procedures; means tha^; some structure neefis to be provided to 
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^simplify the process of allocating money. Basically, two geueRil methods 
are used to do this; incremental budgeting and formula budgeting.. % 

The incremental method separates a budget into the base amount, > 

^' . ■ • 

usually the amount received 'th6 year before, adjusted for annualized ^ 

. 

program costs and other things such as salary longevity increments; 

— . ^ • . ■ 

increases needed^ to maintain previous year program levels; and increases- 

for new programs^ This method has some practical ;benef its in that , it 

tends to limit areas of analysis to those that require only iuflaediate 

^ - . ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ . ^ ■' ' ' ' 

attention,. Institutional prioritization of programs^.long-r^nge planning 

and effectiveness evaluation although possibly occuring are onl;^ assumed 

to have occured and are not checked. Allocating funds on thi!s basis.. 

tends -'to focus on the increments and very little on the bas€i% Another 

drawback that follows from this X^ck of attention to thj| base amount is 

that little attention is given to equitable allocation of funds among ' ^ 

institutions. In fact^ under this method, amounts in institutions 

-^budget bases may not be comparable for similat^ activities. 

The formula method' is another method of allocation of funds to 

institutions. It also simplifies the process and alleviates time and 

resource constraints somewhat^ It also seamis to' deal more satisfactorily 

with equitable distribution of funds among iiistitutions. ; - A foxrmula 

usually relates some measure; unit costs, workload (student faculty 

ratio) » or productivity '(faculty credit hours) to the amount that is 

requested in the budget. One has to be careful^with* formulas in, the 

area of average costs, however. The formula is really only as useful as 

it reflects the actual cost of an institution. . A simple formula doesn^t 

usually deal adequately with small cost differences per-unit from 



institution to institution* Too complex a formula does not suffer, so 
much from . this fault but may: be vary difficult to understand especially 
for legislators who i?£>rmally lack the expertise ^nd technical 
familiarity needed. ' . 

Another practical problem with formula budgeting is in the" 
.original "development of the 'formula. A distii^ction that must not be 

' • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ .• ■ ■ ( ■ 

overlooked in formula development is that between the pricing function ■ 
of a formula a^d the cost 'basis it is developed from* Put more simply, 
basing a formula on what it ^^bats now may have little pr nothing to do 
withowhat it ought to cost/ However, selecting the criteria for what 
•.each educational function or area ought to cost and then select ing 
who decides what it should cost are j^uch difficult and nebulous questions 
to resolve that formulais are normally based on unit costs as they exist 
unless some obvious discrepancy is noted. In effect a formula may 
perpetuate and systematically increase the deficiencies already present 
in^a system ... '*the tich get richer and the poor get poorer/* Never- 

' r ■ ■ ■ ' * • 

theless, w-ith fhe proceeding cautions in mind formula budgeting offers 

■ • ■* ^ ■ * ' , . • ^ 

more advantages than kncremental budgeting and knowing some of the 

' ■■ ■ .. i ■ . • ■ • ■., 

faults to watch out for beforei^and helps to develop compensations for 
them. As aiu <fxample of a formula that could be used for allocating 
state, monies to communi.ty colleges in Alaska, Appendix IV Qjitlines a 
procedure recently propl^sed by the Alaska Commission on Post secondary 
Education foV aiscussionl by the various community college presidents. 

Budget ' Developm^ent 

*^ , 

, Methods of • institutional budget development have centered in recent 
years x)n complete bxxdget review and buildup every time a budget is 
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proposed.* Implicit in this process is the development of performance: • 

indicators that will justify the coQ^ntoance of a program. This process 

has probably never been completely, used anywhere but itlis popular in 

theory and has been attempted (however poorly) in many states.,. It. goes ^ ^ 

by -various ^.aames including Planning, Prograsaaing, Budgeting System (PPBS) ; .* 

Planning, Programming, Budgeting and\Evaiual;iou (PPBE); Performance " ' 

Budgeting; and Zero-Based Budgeting. \Receat proposals In Alaska by .. ,r~» ' 

.both the legisla^^e and senior Unive^ity of Alaska system admij^lstra-. 

^ tors have indicated that zero-based budgeting is imminent* Before 

proceeding with this^ourse of action it might behoove us to see how ^ ^ 

successful the" process has been in other educational systems. Although . 

it its true that. Alaska is unique in manyvways, so are m^ny other' states 

and there is nothing to l^i^e by at least examining what has happened . 

to others who have attempted what we are- proposing in Alaska^ 

A recent review of tl^se processe's in Hawaii and Washington 
. ■ ■■ ^ > ■ ■ ■ •-• 

(Peterson/ Erwin and Wilson (1977) Is worthy of note since Hawaii's 

system of higher education is quite similar to Alaskans and both states 

mounted an all--out effort in time, money and personnel to make this kind 

of system work. " ' ' . ' 

Hawaii . ' . . 

^ As early as 1961 Hawaii begax^ initial attempts to link the 

allocation of monies to state agencies, including higher education, 

' / ' ■ ■ 

to some kind of performance measure^'. The Central Analysis Group was 

formed und&r "a-^eder al grant as part of the Gbvernor^s Office, The 

. ' 0 

initial action of this group yas to define a plan for analyzing the 
• • • 

contents of programs that called for specification of program objectives 
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target gro^a, th^ usq ^f' worldoad measures and a request for ' 
identi'ficatioti of moniea that each unit felt 'would indicate program 
effectiven^^^s. . The requirements' and procedures were implemented* 
pieceineal ao that problems could be worked out on a scal^^hat was 
easily modified. Computer Services and summary analyses reports were 
developed. The first complete .pilot; effort, submitted to the 1968* 
' sessioti of the legislat^ire, involved the Department of Education. The 
system seeped potentially attractive and^ the legislature -directed^ the 
entire pujblic education system- to' adopt a PPB systeni by 1971. However, 
these actions Wre, all' being* taken on an 'informal' basis. In 1970 the 
legislature officially passed Act 185, The Executive Budget Act which 

"... n ■ ' • 

• • ', ^ 

a;Ssigned the implemencatioii and evaluation of a PPB system to th^ 
Department of Budget and Finance* The law required that three s^ts of 
documents be submitted by each agency:; 1) a six. year program and 
'financial plan to be submitted annually, beg^oning in Decembfer, 19J2 
-for use in the 1973 legislative session, Z) anJK^^^itive budget to 
* be submitted in Deceis&er of ^every even-numbered year for use in the 
following oddr-year's legislative session, beginning in December, 1972 
for the 1973^75 budget biennium, and 3) The Variance Report, comparing 
actual to planned and budgeted forecasts of expenciitures and performance 



to be submitted annually 'starting in December, 1973. 
instructions w^ 



Detailed instructions w e developed and training sessions were 
held in several places in the state to help imits become familiar with 
what needed to be submitted. All data was collected on a dry-run basis 
to determine any operational problems that nsight occur. This was done ii 
1971 and' an initial problem wa^ immediately apparent; the volume of 



iaformation was so great that^the lav was aiqmanded to proyideT legislators 
with sumaary . data only. However, ev0n . the , summary plan consisted of 
.14 voiuBi€t^^ and 'almost seven thousand pages. . The, law was further 
ammeflded to drop soma o*f the requirements tor information, l?ut still 
rjesulted in a prohibitively large docmaent. 

In the higher education area an e^cpert consultant on PPB* was. hired 
and guided the state to use of^ the National Ce»ter for Higher Education 

^^anagement System's (NCHEMS) Program ClassifiVation 'Structure (PCS) - 

. . • ' ^ ' ." • ' ' ■■ ■■ ■■ , ■ *• ' '■' ■ ' ' ■ 

Objectives and specific measures of them were pro^Josed to the higher 

education community. As one might expect, the higher education com- , 

* ■ * ■ . . . tS 

munity's respd^e was a negative one. Some of their^ jcriticisms were . 

' ■ « • 

valid ones. First, in addition to the new program-evaluation oriented ^, 

- . ■ W- ■■ • ■ ' . 

budget they were ialso required, to provide a traditional line item budget 

, , • ♦ 

since legislators felt that this , was the. only type of information thajt 
tied expenditure to specific campuses and units. Also, a budget needed 
to'. be prepared for the system's internal budget allocations. The 
measure of program effectiveness requested ware not being cgllected and 
extensive and costly data collection and analysis needed to be' 



instituted. Therefore, for at least the first few years. ,daU^| on many 
• ■ ■ * 1 

indicators was listed as "data not available/* Probably most devastating 
to/the whole undertaking 'was the legislative, reaction. Legisl4tors were 
not partiQulajrly upset that much of the data was not available, since 

their primary interest was in the line-item budget and not the performance 

. . . * ' 

indicators. . This, of course, was quickly perceived by the campuses and 

dampened their enthusiasm for supplying program effectiveness data. 

' . Th^ system' has continued; however, its value is still believed in 

' t ■ ' ' ' . ' 
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by both legislator? and -a growing nupOjey of higher education institutions. 

This apparent cbntradiction results, more from objections to the Ijaple-- 

mentation of performance budgetiug than to the concept.. It has had great 

value in getting administrator's at all levels to look at the rielative 

values of their programs so that constructive readjustment is possible. 

Moreover, one of the main reasons for legislative indifference to program 

effectiveness data provided^ goes ]>ack to tJie discussion of, data versus 

information previously presented. AsErwin'and Peterson (1977) indicate: 

/ "The fact that performance measures have had. little or no 
. /impact on the state btjdgeting Process is largely due to their , . 
N^^ylipparent, irrelevance to legislative concerns and their lack of 
credibility among^ many state agencies^ The measures cifevised 
by. DB and F with outside consulting assistance, ask fot» data 
on most aspects of institutional performance. In the 
highly aggregated program structure, however^ they dc^ not 
tell legislators which program? and institution^ n^ed more 
money to accomplish their objectives and which are already ' 
getting more than they need, they merely provide numbers * ^ . 
which may pr may not have meaning for the legislator'* (page 18). 

'^>!any of the institutional administrators have indicated that as 

their experience grows with performance budgeting it is an effective way 

to determine internal effectiveness and budget alldcj^tion methods^ It 

provides some backup to answer criticisms of favoritism in budget 

allocation. .Moreover, many institutional administrators felt they 

could more strongly endorse the conept if they had more input to the 

kinds of measures used to indicate program performance. 

Washirigton • I . * . ' 

Washirigton s attempts at peirforTnance budgeting began formally in 

1973 when the Legislative Budget Coxmnittee decided to conduct performance 

•audits of all state agencies, although partial attempts at performance 

budgeting were triad, in ,1969 and again in 1971 with little success. 
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. The m4in differeace in implementation between Hawaii aud Washington is 
that Washington has a much niore ^decentraliajed and*^i90S^ly coordinated 
system of postsecondary education and implementation was attempted (. > 
simultaneously from many sectors • The State Board for . Community College 
Education instituted a Workload^ Standards Study to determine prograx^, 

• effectiveness, while' the Council for Postsecondary Education made 
recommendations for quantitative and qualitive standards unrelated to 

, . • ' . . . •■ V , ■ ... 

the community college study. In addition, the Advisory Council on State 

^ Government Productivity, tf^e Of fixe of Program Planning and Financial 

^ -.(^ •* , • , . ■ • ^ ■ . 

Management, the .Legislative Budget Committee* and the voluntary Council 
• ' ■ ■ ■ • , ■ ^. 

*of State College and Univejrsity Presidents all have mounted performance 

based budgeting efforts^ that were somewhat unrelated to each other in 

terms of coordination.' The result of all this uncoordinated effort- has 

been considerable confusion. The only grottp to come up with a program 

evaluation structure for budgeting that has had some impact is ^t he 

State Board of Community Colleges through their Workload Standards Study. 

This has been a result mainj^y of a strongly cohesive group of community 

College presidents who h^^ve a particularly good ^Relationship with their 

board. 

Many of the problem^ arising in education were related to defining 
what performance indicators were, to be used and-?^ich were appropriate 
for different sect;prs- of postsecondary education, as in Hawaii. Also, V 
many institutions were not convinced that the indicators would really 
have any input in final budget figures, k real concern in most 'states 
that have attempted this kind of budgeting system. The results of 
many attempts* have left Washington with a continuing interest in applying 
performance standards, but little else^ . ' / , ^ 

5 
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Tha purpose of these detailed descriptions on the. performance 

■ > ■ * '■ 

budgeting process in Hawaii and/Washii^gton are not to discount the idea 

of performance evaluation, but to indicate the difficulties of 
incorporating, the^d^a into state budgeting processes^ Is there, no 
hope then? Are the probleioas so comple:^; that}/'4tllocation of state money 
to higher education cannot bsr based on measurable indicators of 
p^rfonnance? Sodie recent trends have indicated that the idea can 
work, but the focus of evaluation needs to be thanged. 

There are two major problems; one Is defining the standards by 
which evaluation will occur and getting agreement on t;hem, while the 
other, is meeting the needs of legislators to tie expenditures to the . 
^ institutions, programs and cbnstiti^ffcies they -represent • The legis- 
lature at the decision point of allocating funds will probably always 
Vant and need some sort of line item budget. Therefore, the evaluation , 
of performance must occur before and separate from that step* It 
requires that: 1) evaluation of performance be worked out by the 
educational community and- a single coordiaation point* such as the 
Commission on. Postsecondary Education in and 2) that the results 

of the recommendations of this coordinating point have cred^ibility with 
the legislature so that th^y may concern themselves with budget allocation 
and be assured that performance is being monitored and controlled in 
accordance with their wislhes. This idea is expressed \|fell by Harcleroad 
(1976) in reference to the role of state fiscal auditors, when he wrote: 

^*If auditors can determine that institutions are following a 
credible process in reviewing educational programs, and if 
they can find objective evidence about the effects of 
programs (for example, in terms of whether graduates get 
jobs*and whether mapty students complete their programs or 
drop out) , «then the auditor can concentrate on the extent 

V - 
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to which the institutjion ^Jias an effective management" program 
for its ^acadejttic actlASi^ jwhich is a more feasible audit ^ 
objective! than trying to assess academic quality directly'^ 
(page 38) . . 

Revenue and Enrollmoi^t Projections 

Alaska has had limited ^velopment of projecting enrollments and 

revenues and especially with their cocf^inatlon in higher education . 

budget planning. In many states both executive and' legislative buSget 

staffs make revenue projections often in consultation with university 

^ business input. The different ^affs usually review «.ch other's 

estimates and then bargain over changeisi or use their own systema-* By 

^j;^ydin,at^^ with university personnel in budget projections the " ^ 

academic planning process is greatly enhanced by putting some tentative 

limits on what may be ppssible i^ the next several years. Enrollment 

projections which still carry heavy weight in budget decisions at the 

state level probably need some development and coordination in Alaska. 

This is a process tha^: is relatively well-developed ip many states. 

Institutions, and/or sometimes state higher education agencies usually 

make initial enrollment ptoject ions Which a^e then reviewed by each / 

^ . , --^ ^ ■: ■ ^ ; ■■■■■■ . 

agency that reviews. ijDstitutional budgets for assumptions and accuracy. 
Initial budget estimates are then usually projected from enrollments of 
the previous year. Actual enrollments hopefully become available while 
budgets are under review and the final recommendations incorporate these 
more recent figures. While something of this sort is attempted in 
Alaska much more work needs to be done in projection techniques and^ 
ac^curacy in determining the balanc^ of needs with revenue pro j^tions. 

Racommenda t ions 

-1." The University of Alaska system, in cooperation with the Alaska 
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^Cosaoiission on Postsecoxxday Ediication, should begin 
developiwt of a funding formula/ formulas for the system. Exper- ' 
ieuce has ^hown that either aepAriate formulas or major loodificat ions 
in the parts of a single formula need to be made for 'two year and * 

four-year schools. ^ 

/ . ■ ■ .'^ 

That this formula -ba implemented and . developed in a step-wise 

' ' < ' ... ^ 

fashion so that discreet parts can be tested through experience. 

That performance in^cators of highfer education effectiveness be 
simple and few at the legislative level, with the Alaska Commission 
on Postsecondary Education being the focus* of detailed review. 
That^prdjections of enfollmenc be .mor€5| fully developed as to 
technique and accuracy and that future budgetary needs be relate 
to future revenue projections,. Fur tlier, that this process be 
coordinated and guided by the Alaska Conanission on ^stsecondary 
Educi^tion. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Facilities Plaimi^ 



Especially during recent years increased defliaads f o)^ the services 
provided by institutions of postsacondary education have resulted in 

tresiendous increases in physical plant inve$$;ment« The sI(;yroc]|ce ting 

.* ■ ' ■. ■ ' • ' 
costs of construction have emphasised the need for more effective 

planning and utilization of facilities. One outcome of this need has . 

been, the requirement for more specific justification of new facilities 

construction and a better pictuye, of current utilization* As pointed 

out by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education .(VICHE,» 

1971): \ "The processes by which capitol resources are allocated more 

If ' * ■ ■ » . • ■ 

and more is becoming dependent on quantitative evaluation , 

* . * ■ . 

of existing capacity and on carefully documented projections 

of future needs. In many instances, j;iowever, college 

ators do not have the to^ls to allow them to 

respond effectively Xo thes.e emerging requirements" (page 20) ♦ i 

In tjhe physical growth and development of a xmiversity there exists 

a real need for a frame of reference within which daily decisions can be 

made, shorts-range problems resolved and long-range issues and alternatives 

k ■ ■ ' ■ ' '' 

evaluated. This" plan for physical growth should try to accomfflodate 

change in educational needs and methods, fiiiaacial resources, 

architecture^ philosophies and construction technology. The campus or\^ 

educational setting (as quch of Alaska education does not occur on a 

i ' • ■ 

campus) and the nature of' its physical growth should play an important 

> ' • .* I ''\ ' ' 

role in implementing proposed educational brograms^ Thus, one of the 

« ■ . 



purposes of a physical development plan should be to translate 
proposed educational activities into physical concep$:s. The long-rrange 
plan should propose cycles that iiill allow the educ^ational , enterprise 
to respond to its own needs as well as those of society to insure that 
long-range facility planning doesn't r^aain just prediction..with no ^ 
^relation to operational reality. Short-range programs should result, 
^^hen neci4isaryt in the modification of the plan so that the whole process 
of development is under constant review. The .long--rar;ge developmental 
plan should not actually dictate the actual formic f the campuses of the 
future, but should specify some principles and directions for physical 
' developmQi;it ^ physical planning, design criteria and developmental options. 

Soma of the specific areas^that shduld be included in a physical 
development plan should be future .site sel^^ption, methods of funding^ 
limits on institutional size, and minimum conditions necessary for 
consideration o^gj^.new facility. In terms of actually planning the ^ 
construction of an educational facility some or all'of the following 
areas should be taken into account depending on the type of facility i 

1. ^ Visual Form , ' ' / 

2. Architecture ^' ' ^ 

3. Access to the Handicapped 

4. Landscaping * \ 

5. Student Housing 

6. Sports Areas 

7. Research Areas . 

8. Classroom Station Needs . 

' ■ V 

9. Functional Grouping of Facilities \ 



/ 
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4 10. Building Density . . 

11 • Topography 
. 12: Parking 

13. Special Service Areas 

/14. Utility need and location (Gas, Water, Steam,* Refrigeration, 
Seuev System and Telecommunications) « 
Fiscal Considerations , 

Although future facility constriiction is based somfeWhat on 'future 
population drojections and identified educational needs, considerations 

■■ ■] ■ - ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ / 

of cost and ability of the state to comply with these costs must be 
addressed, pbviously some compromise between what is needed and what / 
the state can pjay for are in order. Alaska, with its geographically • 
widespread population and adverse weatiiar conditions poses Pj^rticular 
physical development problems. In terms of funding, decisions need to 
be made^ regarding the bonding capacity' of the state for educational 



capital construction and whether more efficient methods of funding might 
be proposed. It would be wise to look ahead at projected costs^as 
well as anticipated Revenues. For instance, a background of costs, 

projected into the -future, of building construction and equipment in 

. <■ . - 

Alaska postseco^dary education would'be quite useful itv, determining 

future needs for capital construction funds. Additionally, the future 

value of land anticipated for future use' in postsecondary education, but 

not now owned, mi^ht be valuable • Finality, ^ since all anticipated 

construction needs 49ight not- be met a system for priority construction 

should be worked out. 
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Public and Private Sharing o£ Facilities 

An avenue of pursuit that could pay great dividends for Alaska is 

< 

in using existing facilities ia the private as well ias. public sector. 
Although this policy is pursued quite heavily in bush villages 
there may be only one building to accoimodate all' activities, 
this could be done in urban areas. Many times quite adequate facilities 
are available and not too inconveniently located near educational . 
institutions that could be used by the institutioi; on a part-time rental 
or trade agreement. It is infinitely less expensive than constructing 
a new facility and should be considered as an alternative whenever new 
construction is proposed. This policy can also apply to non^-educational 
public buildings as well as private ones. Presently, in l9cationg in 
Alaska where consaunity colleges and senior colleges share facilities ^ 
it is assumed that efficient well-planned usage of common space Us 

occuring. However i little of this is' known at the state level and^ not 

■• • 1,? ■ ' ' • . 

much more at the system level. It. would be of ^ great benefit in future 

. <*■ 
educational planning to know the efficiency and workability of this^ 

. » 

--process in specific terms." . 

T ^ ■ 

Facilities Inventory / : ^ . ^ 

Frequently state leiyel planners and sometimes even institutional 
ones are not aware of all the facilities in use or owned by public 
institutions and^'^ven leSs aware of these facilities'" at private 
institutions. If the facilities are kuQwn about, what is known about 
them is minimal. This is, where a comprehensive, facilities? inventory is 
valuable. This type of inventory usually describes a buildiag*s - 
characteristics i|i terms of number and types of rooms available and 




several othar interior and e^sterior building characteristics. Although 
some Federally funded 'studies of facilities were done in this inanner by 
the Uniyersity of Ala^^ several years ago, no continuing statewide 
effort in determining inventory of facilities has been done to inciu4e 
public, private and proprietary education which could be very valuable 
in terms of -future space n^eds as well as in previously mentioned" 
"sharing of facilities. 
/ facilities Utilization 

Once the existence, location,! condition and characteristics of all 
educational facilities have been datermined by a comprehensive facili tie 
inventory, it is important that one know what the facilities are being 
used for and some indicators of the amount and efficiency of their 
usage. Facilities utilisation is -more difficult to determine than a" 

- * - ■ . - . ■ . ^ ■ • • 

simple inventory, with its associated class scheduling and class enroll- 
ment requirements. Naraaily, facilities utilization concerns itself 
with instructional spac^ and is concerned with hpw space is being used 
to carry out the instructional function. Although this is traditional 
it should. not preclude utilization studies of non- instructional and/or 
auxilliary space such as student unions, office space and, physical plant 
support. ' . ^ 

Oiie of the continuing problems in assessing the relative efficiency 
of facilities utilization is establishing fair aiyd equitable norms that 
incorporate the special characteristics and restraints of localized 
areas. Whether acceptable usage of a c'lassroom is 20 hours a week * 30 
hours a week or three hours a week tends to depend on the type qf facili 
the type of instruction and the needs of the students. However, some 



indicators of efficiency need to be l^rovided in this* area and a place 
to start is with some national sta'ndfirds. Appendix v' describes in 
detail several types| of- indicators of the efficiency of facilities 
utilization and some of the nationally accepted nonns in several areas. 

Construction gi postsecondary educational facilities with public 
funds represents a sigiiifica|it financial commitment and those who fund 
this area have a right to kn6w what the -facilities are beiUg used for 

* • . • * * 

and how efficient that usage is, before aut'horii^ing |unds for more of 

the same. . . ' ' ^ - • 

t - • . '■■■>. 

^ Two increasingly important areas that ^re relatively new to 

facilities planning and have applicability in Alaska are energy cons-* 

ervat ion and accomodations f or* cotmnuter ^students." - 

Energy conservation will have increasing significance at *all levels 

and should be a marjor consideration in both the design of new buildings 

and the rennova^Wri of existing facilities. In addition, a review and 

analysis of current . operating practices with regard to siich things as 

* 

utilities usage and scheduling with an aye toward reduction of 'usage 
would be appropriate. ^ • 

With the relatively large number of commun^yj'cpllege cormuuter-^type 

\ . ■ V ^ ■ V • ' ■ 

campuses in Alaska, serious thought .should*' bfe given in planning or 
rennovating facilities ^to the particular needs of commuter students. 
This migfit even have side effects -^af fostering ihote student ' cohesiveness 
and support, a particular problem of . commuter campuses. 

Recommendations ; 
A specific plannipg effort should* be mounted, possibly by a Master 
Plan T'echnical Committee da .Facilities Planning to project future 
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capital constjtuetiQH needs, propose alternative capital . . 
const:ruction funding, and recotmnend a priority system for future 
capital construction. This effort should be coordinated and 
approved by the Alaska Conmi^ion on Poat^econdary Sducation. 

The Alaska Pos^secondary Education Commission in cooperation 

» • • . , . ■ ; .■ r. ^ ■ ■ >■ 

with the University of Alaska, private and ^,pr<pprietary institutions 
should coordinate an ef f art ta det^naine a. workable and continuing 
system of facilities inventory and utilization "'that could be^ used 
for all phases of eduqafional planiiing and sharing of facilities 

as well as partial justification for noji? capital ^construction 

■ ■ ' * 

r undine requests. ' , • ^ 

.That the University" of ,Ai^iskd,Vin coQperation with th^ Alaska 
Postsecqnd^ry Edycat ion. Coimjiisaion propose ' future campus- sites, 
any . limitation on institutional .fiise anticipated and the minimum 
requirements'* necessary to consider buildliig a new c£faipus. 



• ■ CEAPTEH 7 
Proposed Statewide Procedure In / 
Preparing the Alaska Master Plan for 
Postsecondary Education 



. Many different procedures and timelines have been follqwed in 

various states to p?repare a higher education toaster plan. Several of : 

them are excellent and some of the best points of each, modified to fit 

Alaska's particular situation, have been included in this proposed plan. 

^ ■ . / - ■ ^ ■ . ' 

The procedure will be presented in a stepwise manner beginning with 

Commission action to establish a subcommittee to provide direction and 

evaluation of each step, of the original master plan and f inishing with . 

the mechanisms for periodic review and modification of the original 

plan. 

As many people as is practically possible should 'be involved in 

the formulation of the plan and representation from diverse areas should 

be a foCus of participation. As Golenny (1971) writes: 

. '^The insistence throughout that broad participation leacJs to 
good planning should al^o be interpreted to mean that plans 
become politically acceptable because of such participation^ ' 
A network. of communications channels to the institutions, 
£0 the public, and to political: leaders can be established 
during 'formulation stages of the piran. rindeed> experience 
seems to indicate that unless this is done the finished plan 
may never be accepted and/or implemented. It is the planning 
^process, the kinds of people involved, and the. leadership 
provided throughout the planning period that ultimately * 
determines' whether the plan is understood, is politically 
acceptable, and can be implemented as designed^^ (page 34) . • 

Although plans of this sort are typically subject to much change 

the situation is even more pronounced in Alaska, since no master plan 

' , ' "IN. 
for postsecondary educatioa has ever/ been done in the state. Many 



talented and d^^dicated people will participate; frequent correction and 
revision will occur; clashes of ideology, political interest and 
personalities may occur; there will be some failures, but liopiefully a 
lot of success. . "i " 

^ ^ *noposed Procedure for Master Planning * 
1* The Alaska Commission on ^ostsecondary Education should appoint 

*a subcommittee of the Commission to guide and direct the compilatiori 

of a master plan for postsecondary education in Alaska. 
2. That the charge to this subcommittee be to present such a plan, in 

writing,, to the tull Commission for its consideration one year from 

the date of the subcommittee's appointment* 
*3. That. 'the planning, Issues and procedures presented herein by the 

Commission staff be the starting place for the subcommittee's ' ^ 

subsequent actiohs. ' v ' . ' ^ 

4. That thevjjtaff's Plan foj: Planning in Postsecondary Education be 

reviewed by this subcommittee and suggest priorities. among the 

problems and issues to be, resolved, and also suggest relevant goals 

. and assumptions to* be ^us^d*^ These priorities and# goals may be 

* ' • » 

subsaitted to the entire Commission for . review befora pl^anning 
implementation. , / * . - - 

5» In identifying problems and issues to be dealt with the sub-* 

committee should try to limit the pumKer qf issues^'to be .dealt with* 
Many times, too /iaany controversial subjects ^ealt with at once.- 
• may limit or even negate the possibility' of achieving any of the ' 
objectives. • ^ . ^ — . ^ - - . _ . 

.6. The subcommittee, after dividing the issues to be^ resolved- aijd 



• • ' ■ ' ' ' . ■ * .. ^ 

' ■ ■ • • . ' 

\ •'■ ' • 

. ■ * • . • I '. ' . 

planned^ for into fairly discrete areas, should, select technical 

• * . , , ' « ■ ♦ ' 

advisory cdiamittees in each of the areas consisting of experts 
in the fields interested citizens, legislators Und community 
leaders. 4ipeciaL emphasis should he made to,^i;y|(ye> representatives 
of public, private and proprietary education participate, * 
Each technical advisory conMitt^e should be chargec^ in writing 
with obtaining necessary data ^king analysis and final reeommenda'- 
tions in each area. A plaiming period should be' defined. A five- 
year period (1980f'1985) is Wggested . by the ^taff . 
Once the subcoxumittee lias selected the priorities, goals and issues 
• to be dealt with prospective candidates for technical advisory 
cocanittee participation should b^ identified and'cipiitactek mtll 



each technical a4visary. couimittee has been staffed in numbers and 
kind to the satisfaction ' Of > the subcommittee. - ^ ^ , , 

Seminars should be held between the subcommittee, the Commission ' 

■ * ■ ■ ' ' ■ * 

Staff and -the Center for Staff, Development' in coordinating and 

defining the. general ^ purpose :of the effort 4nd-what should W 

' ' , ' [ . ■ * ' - . 

expected, from each, technical advisory committee. The Cehter for • 

Staf£ Development, under contract to t'he Commission,, will provide - 

guidance and" leadership to each of the. technical advisory committees 

in completing their final reports*; Oveiiall guidance and resolution 

of problems'^^hould be provided by the Commission sCaff either 

through the Executive Director or .the Coordinator b£ Planning and 

Research. - - . • 

The .Commission, through its staff or subcontracted to the Center for 

\ ' * • ': ■ ■ \ ■ ' 

Staff Development should provide information, clerical services and' 



publishing «eryicjas to each technical advisory committee. However, 
no member of the technical advisory committees should be paid unless 
acting ia a consultative role. 
11. Although guided and aided by the Conanission staff, each technical 
advisory coromittee should establish its awn research and review 
methods, analysi^ and recpmmendations. Conflict among^ technical 




advisory committeei recommendations is bound to ocQur from area to 

area. This should not be forestalled, But mediated and resolved 
.by the Commission subcommittee and the Commission staff after all 

. technical advisory . committee reports have been submitted. 
12*. The staff and subconsait tee* should make whatever changes it believes 
' ■ necesscTry in the plan and submit it to the full Commissian for 

adoption. ' ' - 

13/' Once the Commission has reviewed, ammended and adopted the plan it 

should be given wide dissemination to all legislators, the Governor, 

governing board, institutions and the public at large, u^ori request. 
• . ' *- * 

14. The Commission staff should arrange to provide lirief ings . on the ' 

rationale and 'main points of. the plan to t;he Governor and. ]^egis-*- 
lative leaders. 

15. Any major dissention, disagreement and constructive suggestions . 
provided after this wide dissemination should be included- in the^ 
final plan, ' • ' - - " 

16. Once the original plan has been done, a. continuous review of each. 
are%^ in terms of collection of data for evaluation should be 

continued b/ tnl Commission staff as well as the staff of the 

'I ^ 

University of Alaska system and appropriate private and proprietary 
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institutional personnel* Formats and Items of Information should 
be standardized and periods of data collection specified. - 



It is important to reiterate that once the major fir s^-^ time effort 
in completing the initial master plan is complete, good continuing 
review and evaluatipn is essential. The staff of the Comjission must work 
closely with institutional personnel in the public, private and 
proprietary areas to insure this occurs. No'tie of the participants want 
to' spend all this timK,,. a^Jort and money on a statewide master plan only 
to have it unused and outdated a few years after its completion!* 
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APPENDIX X 
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ACADEMIC REVIEW 
PROCEDURES AND 'CRITERIA 



ERIC 
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Step 1 - Need ■ , ' 

Examples of criteria to mejisure need: » 
1^ Student demand for the prograa. y 



If 



2. Current and projected needs fot graduates of the program as stated by 
employers in the state, region or nation as appropriate • 

.' ■ ■ I '/ . 

Step 2 Quality . \ T 

Examples of criteria to measure quality: ' 

1. Average length of time full-time students complete program requirements. 

2. Percentage of students that complete the program annually. 

3* Professional examination or other requirements for employment (percent 
or graduates to pass professional examinations and percent of placement 
of graduates in the field) • . ^ 

- ^ . . ■ » 

4. Types and results of accreditation review. . 

5^ . Ct^teria, results and platis on evaluation of faculty. 

6, Professional standing on the basis of any national rankings of the 
discipline or field. n 

Step 3 - Productivity ' 

EScamples of criteria to measure- productivity : 11 " 

■ ^ 

1* Number of graduates in ea<;h of the five past years. y 

2, Number of students enrolled in the program (entry and drop--out rate) . 

3. Faculty work load. 

Step 4 - Duplication ' ^ 

Examples of criteria to measure duplication: ^ ^ 

1. Production of graduates from similar programs in the stat«, region, 
or nation. 

2* Economics and iiiq?rojlements in quality to ba achieved by consolidation 
and/ or ^discontinuance . ' * 
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Examples, of criteria to jaeasure cost: 

Maximm costs per pLo gram based on: 



Level of program (Professional, masters, doctoral) 
h . Student level 



c. ^ Kize of classes and cost of courses 



^d. Cost per program graduate 



2.. Trends In cost factors of preceding four year period and .projections in 
cost factors for next four years. 



Step 6 - Priority ' . • 

Elxamples of Criteria to measure priority: 

• ■ , ■ ■■ / ■ 

1. Determination of new role- and mission of aii institution. * 

2. Ranking of ^he degree program according to institutional priorities. 

V ■ , ' ■ ■ 

Step 7 - Needs Analysis 

Examples of criteria for further analysis: . , 

1. Needs analysis noa^raditional factors .such as new learning styles 



or new delivery systems. >^ 
Qualitative analysis: 

a. A revi'ew of faculty qualifications and activities- 

b. The. curriculum (courses, credits). ^ 

3. Productivity analysis justification of low productivity program 
(for example, it may be a necessary component of a high productivity 
program) , 

4, Duplication analysis - justification of "necessary** duplication. 



5* Cost analysis - justification of high cost programs on basis of benefit 
to students, state, industry, s> , 

6, Priority analysis - designation of an institutional responsibility for 
a specific degree program by the executive/legislative branched of 
government. 



A SURVEY OF STATE-LEVEL ACADESIC PROGRAM 

REVIEW 

POXilCIES AND PROCEDURES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



• Robert J. Barak 

1 

• ' . - * I 

Information Required for Review of New Program 

Degree Level 

Program Description 

a. List curriculum \ 

b- Prerequisites 

c. Credit * 

d. Method of Instruction 

e. Degree^ . • 

f. Description \ ' " 

Purposes and Objectives 

a^. Consistency with institutional plan 
b* Consistency with institutional mission 
c • Other 

Need Analysis 

a. In^state nee^ ^ \ 

b. Student demand ' 1 
c# Manpower opportunity . \ 
d. Other / - * ^ - 
e* Dupl. /Coop: 

Cost Analysis > 

a. direct costs 

b« Indirect costs 

c. Reallocation 

d. Number yeajs of projecW:ed cost 

e. Source of funds , 

■ ■ ■ " , ■ * . I 

Resource Analysis 

a. Related programs 

b. Faculty/sta^f 
Educational ^ 

d. Facilities ■ ■ 
e*. Administration 

Accreditation /, ' 

a» Timetable ^- 

b . Status 

c. Needs ' ■ " . . 
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IX. 
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VXII. Evaluation 



a. Pre-approvai 

b. Post approval 



Stateioent of AJibquate Funding 
Availability of Adequate Student Aid 



ERIC 
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'"APPENDIX II 



ECS ^FOIXOW-UP IffiC(MMENDATIONS REGARDING , 

msTiTtrrioNAL authorization for 

CONSUMER PROTECTION* ' 



ERIC 



SO 



POLLOW-UP IMPLICATIONS 



* 9 



Based up4» all of the . obtained data and' separate analyses of the 

■ ■ ■ ■ : ' ' . - , 

states » and USOE's needs for a st^pnger state role in improved instJtu-' 

tionial authoriziilg and oversight for consumer protection purposes, AIR 

* ■ ■ ' . . 

Staff provided a nutober of If ollow-mp reconmendations. 

For state agencies themselves, AIR especially noted as needed 
improvements: r ^ 

(1) the^eiimination of non^trivial exemptions froxa state licensing 
*' requirexoents for (a) accredited institutions; (h) institutions 

that are only indirectly overseen hy stat^ professional licensing 
boards (0.g. I barbering schools > cosmetology schools, nursing 
^ schools, driver training schools); (c) older and well-established 

institutions; and (d) institutions chat are organized as non-profit 

(2) the addition of, consumer protection provisions to sftate laws for 
'authorizing and oversight of private degree-granting institutions, 
resulting, in greater standardization of licensiilg requireioents 
across the private nondegre^ and degrees-granting sectors; 

(33 the development of procedures that require private and public 
' schools domiciled out-of-state to meet the same licensing 

requirements as private schools domiciled in-state , especially ■ 
iif the degree-granting sector; 

(4) the. elimination of other major coverage gaps, as identified in 

relation to the coverage of the ECS Model Legislation; 

' ' ' ■■ ■■ ■ 'i . .. 

. ' ■ h . . . ^ 

(5) , greater intrastate cooperation among agencies that have consumer 

protection responsibilities, especially between the private 
school licensing agencies and (a) law enforcement and attorney 
general offices, (b) ^state course approving a^enci^s for the VA, 
and (c) private schoc^l associations; 

(6) greater interstate communications and cooperation among private 
school licensing agencies, especially in the de'grea-^granting 

, sector; and ■ '/ ■. ■ ' . \ ■ ■ 

(7) broader utilization of (a) better enforc'ement mechanisms to' 
identify potentially abusive conditioas, policies, and practices . 
in postsecondary institutions and (b) education programs to ^ 
enable students to become nK>re effective consumers of education 
and complain more effectively if they enqounter abuses. 



In carrying out such needed iinprovements/ AIR staff provided several 
specific suggestions that appeared workable based on succgtssful state* , 
experiences. Suggestions were provided in the areas of: (1) the political ' 
process} (2) ic^roved public relations; and (3) use of potefttial technical 

assistance resources ^rom outside the state. ■ . ' v. 

■ V ■. - * * 

"4 

For the U-S,. Office of Education, AIR noted the following implicatipnslJ 

(1) USOE should disseminate copies of the AIR report, including its 

Technical Adderiduta ,-^ to all state agencies that express a desire to* strengthen 

■ ., - ,. - - , ^ . . ^ 

their laws, and regulations. Further, if updated information becomes avail^ 
able through later replications of the state agency s^^p^y, this .infoinnat ion; 
should also be disseminated. ^ \^ 

(2) DEAE should convene a workshop for staSf of all state authori^ng 
and oversight agencies, including those in the nondegree and degree-g^antiiig 

sectors, to go over the findings of this study and its implications for 

■ • * , ■ 

state agencies. . If ^ossible-^ this workshop should^be co-spbnsered by EC? 

* ■ . ■ , J* , . . . ' 

and should include the participation of representatives of other national 

organizations concerned with improving the state licensing func'tion. ' Possible 

■ ■ ■ - . ••■ 

topics to be di"scusse4 are suggested under staff . development iri point (6) . 
Serious consideration should be given to making this workshop an annual 
event* ' * - 

.(3) USOE should begin to 'fopnulate an official policy statement encour- 
agiiig all states to enact and enforce state authorizing and oversight standards 



This Technical Addendum contains: ■ (1) the names, addresses, and phone 
numbers of all s^tate licensing/governing agencies contacted in the 
study; (2) summries of almost 200 critical , incidents provided by 
state .of ficials' illustrating particularly successful effort? to prevent 
or correct institutional' abuses ;. and (3) summaries of the data obtained 
during interviews with stiate agency officials, arranged according to . 
the type of agency. ' 



that meet or ^exceed minimmn consumer;, protection standards* The T^iTflnivm 

.• ... • • •. ^ ' •• 

.'Statidard? should, be based on the ECS Model Stite Legislation, with pro- 
visions added in areas where the model l^islation has no coverage. ^ 

(4) US.OE should r^trongly consider drafting and asking Congress to 

' ' ' ' , ^ ' ' ' • ■ • 

pass an amendment to the General' Provisions section of Title IV of the 

Higher Education Act. of 1965 providing federal funds for states that have 

,en^cted st^ndaVds more extensive than the ECS >iodel Legislation. The 

limendmeAt, which would be similar to Title X of the now-^expired National 

b^fdnsfe'^ Education :Act of 1958,^ would pro^de state agencies with matching 

funds to be used -in gatheriSig objective, on-site data on the consumer pro-- . 

^ '\ . • • ' 

tection policies., practices and conditions of institutions that applied for 

' . ^_ *'* 
eligibility* for federal ^ssi^Cance programs.^ Determination of which states * 

have met., or exceeded minimum stranday^ds could be done annually by the Com- 

mis sioner. Via a small ad hoc- advisory. panel, ^ as was done su'ccessfully under 

section 435(c) (6) p,f the Higher Education Act of •l^bS; 13 states were identified 

whose licensing decisions: were acceptei^^ in place of accre'ditation, ' to estab- 

lish eligibility of jiroprietary sch^^s for guaranteed stude4jL loans prior 

■ V ■ ' ■ " ■ -il ■■ T'' ■• 

to the origination of the national propril|»ty, school ^^qredit^ag bodies. 

* - . • T 

(5) ' USOE. should .establish and maintain a "state licensing agency liaison 

■■f ' ^ . ' •• 

center ^ajid cli^ringhouse* . A major function of this Renter .woiild be (1) the 

frequent collectibn of infortnation about publicly-available' state licensing 

, ^ ■ ■' ■ ' ' • r ' , « 

agency axitions, especially adverse actions with regard to schools, 'programs, 

school operators, and agent^s,. and (2) .the dissemination of this information^ 

io State licensi'ng agencies in all other states. Information that is not ^ 



This ticl^ prbvided 50% matching funds to state education agencies 
for developing and^improvi^g stajie education data coll*e9tioi| |i^ro- 
cedures and statisticfj^^rvices . ^ - ' 



.at?aiial?ie to the public, such as' on-going investigations, informal actions 
and temporary restrictions, or ruiaors, would, not be collected or dis-^ ^ •* 
seminated* Various dissemination mechanisms should be considered, 
including a newsletter, a WATS line, mailgrams, etc. Xhese coxild alsp 1?e 
a topic for the annual workshop. ' s , , 

Because the center would also provide liaison with state agencies > 
regar^Jing the. federal eligibility system, it could disseminate important i 
new information on topics of interest to the states. It could also serve 
as the locus in USOE for planning and carrying out the staff development 
activities to be discussed in tire next point. 

(6) USOE should contract for the services of an organization of . 

^ ' ■ '' ' t ' 

national reputation to plan and carry out a continuing program of staff 
development activities for state ^licensing agency personnel. These activr 
ities might overlap with\ training activities cai-ried out during the annual 
workshop, but they would be more extensive, b^sed *on detailed "needs asses*- 

sment's*^,j^alad providing for special tailored 'regional or even statewide^ ^ 

. ' ^ ■ , / • . < , ^ 

worlcshops. Major topics would, be likely to include: '(-1) better procedures 

for licensing schools/programs/agents; (2) strategies for passing stronger 

laws and regulations; (3) strategies for obtaining increase^ enforcement - 



resources; and (4)'more effective oversight of interst'at*e educational 

y ■ " \ 

operations. ^ . \ 

(7) USOE should consider making more extensive U3e of the data col- 



lected during this' study.. Even though AIR performed numerous analyses, 

these only scratched _the surface of the analyses that niigh^ be performed. 

Examples of possiblyyuseful secondary data analyses could be contribut,ed 

by State agency staff at .'t;he^ wprkshop discussed in point (2). As ah fr:(/impl 
-.-•'*. « ' . . , ■ ' 

". * ' * ' . 

It would.'be instructive to use the state survey'data to.' create ^'irfdicators^' 



of oversight practices that could be correlated with the nuinber o^ agenc^ 

actions or possible "effectiveness^' ratings by a panel, of experts^ Pro- 

mising indicators could xhen be used by state agency personnel to internal- 

ly gauge their own effectiveness against' these variables and take steps t;o 

impjTove their practices. The survey data now esdist on con^>uter tapes 

•which could be made available to other researchers at-.very low cos^^. * 

For another example, the state l^w/regulation coverage areas that 

received "++." ratings in comparison to. the ECS Model Leg'i'sjatloti ooultl be ■ , 

extracted to create" a "Composite State Regulation", based on thW Model . 

Legislation but containing much niore depth. Because it would >4"*based on.' • 

.recent sources, this composite regulation would also be vaote up^to-date ' 

than the 1973 >Igdel Legislation, which is*"obsolete in a few of its provisions 

For a final example, it would be instructive to correlate data "on 

' • ■ . , * " * ^- • ■ V. 

coverage and "eff««xiveness" of state laws /regulations with other data from 

t ^ ' ' . ■ - ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

federal sources (e.g., DEAE, the Bureau of Student Financial Assistance) 
regarding the existence of potential irvstitutional abuses iA the federal 
s€.i/dgnt 'assistance programs (e.g;, loan default' rates i st'iident xomplaints, 
f rau4. cases, -etc. ^) . The demonstration of ? relationship would- itrengthen 
the iq^ionale for furfhef federal interest in improving state authorizing 
and ovjirsight of postsecondary educ£it^ona"l institutions'. 




A PROPOSAL FDR AN EDUCATION 
INFORiWION' NEH^ORK IN ALASl6^ 




A i»ROPOSAL fQR AN EDUCATION INJ'ORMATION NETWORK IN ALASKA \ ' * 

I. ISTRGDUCTION 'V-^ 

t. ^ • . ' , ■ - . . ■ 

Alaska's goal in providing pos-tsecohd^ry educatdpnai/occupational 

iulormation tox the State's urba» rural populations is to expand 

existing channels of related ^^formation into a coordinated statewide , 

information network -in order to Hfetter serve all ^laskans. To ipeet that 

goal^ the Alaska Conmissibri on Postseco'^idaij Education willj ^ (1) ^ establish 

. - . ■ / ■ 

a central clearingjiouse, of information about existing educational/o.ccupa- 

tional information and advisewsnt services as Weil as ppovide supplemeiital 

■ ^ , . . . . • ■ 

postsecond^r^' education information fpr which therj^'is an identified need; 

and (2) develop a coordinated network for the statewide delivery of 

educational /occupational information" and advisement. The Commission's 

primary concern is to reach underserved populations particularly in- those 

' ' ■■ . . • 

rural ^reas with yestricted access tfo' info^Wtion and guidance regarding 

education and training opportunities. Due to a wide variety of cultural 

and^ geographical settings, Alask4 is in a. unique position to serve as a 

testing groun4 for numerpus^rinformation delivery methods. ' * ' 



II. .PROJECT OBJECTIVES • . / : 

' ^ The Qommissipri w^l ' identify and gather /information about exi^feing'^ 
educational infoificatlon services assuring that *all information will be 
made avallabl^ ""itKa useable format to those institutions, agencieft, or- 
persons currently i^upplying ^ portion, of the services .identified. The 
objective here is to make current information providers -^ware of all existing 
education intormation services in the State to which they could refer clients 
in qases where the client requir^es services that they are not able to provide. 



The problem in Alaska, therefore, is not the lack of edlicational/occupa- 
tional information a^d advisement mechani^sms, but the lack of knowledge 
about what services actually ^ exist . While Che identification and 'collection 

'of information about existing services is still a necessary first step, it ? 
has already been initiated with the preliminary^ identification of over* * 
50 programs p.t^^viding education^jl or occup^ional infi;prmation> referral .-^ 
and advj.sefflent in Alaska. . • ^ ' 

* Th^ de'livery p£. iri^rmation about *uch programs in a format accessible 
to all interested Alaskans will be the. Comics ion ^s ma-in focus of attention. 
In order to build on the .experience and expertise of existing efforts, yet^^; 

* reach those persons not currently served in the rural areas, the Comxj^ission 

, ■ ■ ■ 

will identify those entities (^Jidividuals , positions, or programs) that 

presently exist in each locale to whom potential cliexj|ts already gp for 

general advice and guidance. Depending upon the community, such a' resource 

might be a clergyman, principle teacher, ^he^ Chamber of Commerce, an alcohol 

.treatment center^ a commxinity health aide, a library, etc. Once a resource ^ 

person or program and' contact person have been identified, the most appropriate 

information delivery vehiclfe can be chosen to best ^ppl;^ that community re- 

source and in turn, the general ^public, with' information, in a useable, efficient 

*' . ' • ' 

'format. Again, due to a wide variety of geographical and cultural settings 

with iTural communities ranging /iA^ population from 25 tS 17,^006,' Alaska should 
prove to be an excellent pilot ^state for assessing the various means of pro- 
viding educational/occupational infoicmation and advisement. 




III. PROJECT. IMPLEMENTATION * ^ . 

Within a twenty- four rsionth period, three areas or^plans of -action 'Will - 

•{■■ ■ ... . 

5 ■ • ■ 

be implemented: (1) information collection; (2) identification of inf o^oigtion' 
recipients; a'nd '(3) providing* a network of delivery methods which promote 



reasonable client access to gexrvlces. Infonn^ion dissemination and an 
on^going ^assessment of delivery methods will be 'instigated. during the first 
year of the project period- i 

.1, Information Collection ^ . 

a. identify existing services ^/ . 

h, define the functions of each entity which "provides those 
services 

c. survey existing services for "gaps" iij the information they 
*are able to provide clients- (either directly or through 
referral) 

I d. develop additional information for which client, need has been 
identified. (This will be an on-going process.) 

2. ' Identification of potential information recipients . ' 

, identify existing service providers 
B- contact local -residents and service agencies for persons 
. . ' or program§,iiK)st often consulted by potential clients ) 
*. within each community not currently sexrved. 

3. Information delivery methods to be tested 

\ ' a. provide lor the dissemination of 'a printed resource/referral 

directory to resource persons and service providers (to be 
written and updated by the Commiss|^.) ^ , 

b. establish circuit rid^Lng counselin^on a regional basis. 
(Referrals would come, from the 4xientified pot^munity resource 
person^ or service. ) " ^ 

_ c, establish a telephone "hotline** to the Commission for direct^ 
" ^ ' referral and information dissemination in coordination with 

the Governor's Office of Telecommunications 
V ' ^se of the /lOO small earth stations, 26 ^aid-route ^arth 

stations, and othfer projects under the auspices of the^ Gov- 
ernor's Office of 'Telecommunications currently connecting , 
over 100 rural loca^ons by satellite, ^ * 

e. iin^ up with existing* cbmputer reteillral service cQlrrently 
' * ^operating in one of the larger rura!|| locations and in one 
of the smaller urban 'areas . (The project ' referred to here 
is the Governor's Office Division of Policy Development and 
Planjiing' "MultipXe Resource Planning and Service Delivery . ' 
V Projiict" in Bethel and Fairbanks.) 
f; contract with the Department of Education to expand the lo- 
' • call?2:ation and disse^iination of the Oregon -Career Information 

System currently being tested in the State 
g. enter contractual arrangement with any of the five "Department 
Education resource centers around the State to proVide infor- 
• • ' ' mation and advisement • services to all communities Within 

^ . ' ^ their regi&n ^ * ^ ' 

' h.' " contract with exi||; in g information or s^vlce providers 

(individuals, institutions, or agencies) to expand current 
{ * ^ services' to areas of the State not Currently served (e.g., 

.SOtCC, Xdult Basic Education, niral libraries) v 
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i. . advertise and employ other public awareness tech;?pfues to 
. facilitate direct client acbess ti> telephoi||i alfiS printed 

information and referral services available from the Coiuaission 



IV. PROJECT EVALUATION! ^ ' ' . . 

Each of the above delivery taethocls will be implementeid 'at a specific 
location within tile State as appropriate to tfie geographical and cultural 
setting- The choice of which delivery method is too st appropriate to a 
particular -region or coxmaunity will be inade by the CommdLssion in consuitation 
with an existing local advisory body,' potential users of the service(s) to 
be^rovided, and existing service providers in order to determine the , 

■• ■ . • t ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ I 

transferability of services from on# locale to another, and to assess tfie 
potential for the successful expansion of such -st^rvices. Within two months 

aft6r implementation, two methods of evaluationwill.be employed, 

' - . • *■ 

'First, in order to determine which types of resource persons or 

♦ , • 

service providers are utilized most often by clients, each resource individr 

i • • . , 

ual., institution, or agency including the Commission will be surveyed 

regarding. the number of ^persons utilizing the service, the type of clientele 

"■ . '^ » 

ai^d any information request ed^J^h><fK could not J^e provided. Second, a random 

* -\ . » ■ ■ 

sample of clients for each type of information ctissei^nation method tested - 

• " • • \ • ' 

will be questioned as to their reaction to and impression of the service 
provided. ^ Client follow-up will incorporated' into the evaluation plan 
for addp-tional asaessmant of project strengths and weaknesses • 

he results will be to eliminate, or change unsuccessful or inappro- 
priate delivery methods and allow for the expansion of successful efforts 
(and, the testing of new methods) for -improved statewide access to education 
inforuiaticm services* ^ \ 



V- PSDJECT STAFF 

The Prograias Coordinator for the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary . 
■ r . . 

Education^ Jane Byer's Mayuard, will sexrv^ as Project Coordinator in the 

establishment of an education information network in Alaska. This iperson 

is also responsible for the admitiistration of- the State' s participation in 

the Title IV-A, HEA program for Educational Information Cen^rs. Title ^ 

IV-A funds and matching State fxinds will be used in part to establish 

contractual arrangements with existing educational information services 

in the .State for t^ie expansion of services as outlined^'Smde/ Project 

Implimentation. Si;aff3 of existing services will be involved in the 

planning, implementation, and operational phases of providing a network 

of information delivery methods in Alaska. In addition, as indicated under 

Project Evaluation, local advisory bodies and potential clientele will be 

consulted tg insure that the wst appropriate delivery service is, chosen 

for each location. Finally, . the Commission presently oversees the activiti^i 

of the Staters Center' for StafJ^ Development, and it is conceivable that the 

Commission could contract widri th^^^enter €b provide training for newly 

identified resource persons to provide information and advisement for the 

underserved rural population, ^ ^ " , / 

f 

VI. STATE COMMITTMENT 

The State of Alask-a .has ^ean. actively moving in the direction of a 

' ■ • * ' / ■ 

coordinated Statewide inforn^tion system over the last five years. The 
• ■• 

impetus for this movement was the establishment of the Governor's Office 
of Telecommunications in early 1973. 

Telecommunications technology has linked together vast •areas of the 

V ■ 

State, making telephone ser\'lce, satellite television,' ra^io broadcasts, 

i 

^nd teletype ^^^jft^-TJom^uter terminals a reality in remote communities. In 



addition, telecommunications alternat^lves are currently being explored for 
the realization of a satellite-basad educational delivery system* Alaska 
"is in the unique position of .setting international precedents for a 
statevi4e network fully utilizing all aspects of telecommunications. 

Additional evidence of State committment can be^ found in the funding 
of several programs in a variety. of State agencies, all of which directly , 
relate to the Pcstseqondary Commission's goal of buildinj upon existing i 
information services. For example, the Governor's Office Division of 
Policy Development and Planning is pilot testing a /'Multiple Resource 
Planning and Service Delivery** project. This is an interdepartmental 
effort which coordinates human service deliveiry for four State departments: 
Education, Community and Regional Affairs , Health and Social Services, and 
Labor, A second project, funded by the Governor's Manpower Services 
Council, will enable the Departirient of Education to field test an Alaska 
Career Information System (based on Oregon *'s system) * This demonstration 
project is scheduled to begin within the next few months, and contact has\ 
been initiated for the eventual cooperation between the Postsecondary Com- 
mission, and the Department of Education is providing localized postsecondary 
info\^mation via t^e career information system*' >Iany other programs', pf 
course, such as Vocational Education, SOICC, and Alaska's Comimunity Service 
and Continuing Education program, are jfommitted to providing services to 
meet the public education/occupational information and advisement needs-. 
The Alaska Commission on Postseco^4ary Education intends to make such 
services visible and accessible to ail citizens in the State. 



* 1 . • 

Alaska Office of Telecommunications. Educational Telecommunications 

' ' • ■■ ■ .■ n .»i..i n li 11 - — 

Alternatives for Alaska , January 30, 1976, 
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PRELIMINAKY IDENTIFICATION OF 
STATE CONTACTS /CURRENT EFFORTS *' 
IN PROVIDING SERVICES OUTLINED IN EIC LEGISLATION 



Info'nnation and talent search services for persons with cultur 
financial barriers : 



Agency 


Program 


Contact 


Dept. of Education 


Vocational .Rehabilitation 


Mike Morgan ^ 


Dept * of Education 


Adult Basic Education 


Clark Jones 


Dept. of Education 


Talent Bank Service 


Coordinator 


II. Alaska^ Anchorage 


Adult Literacy Lab. 


Donna McAlpine 


U. Alaska » Anchorage 


Student Services , ^ : 


Pat Reeves 


U. Alaska, Anchorage 


Educational Opporturiities Center 


Pat Reeves 


u. AxasKa, raltbanKS 


Cross-Cultural Education 


Mike Garfney 




Developn^nt ~\. 




U • Alas ka , - Fai r banks 


SOS-Special Services (TRIO) 


Frank White 


Vm Alaska, Fairbanks 


Upward-Bound (TRIO) 


Richard, Gumm 


Alaska Federation of 


Upward Bound (TRIO) 


William Wood 


Natives- 






Alaska Federation of 


Talent' Search 


Alan Rider 


Natives 






EEO ' 


Minority and Female Talent 


Govembr^s Office 




Baijk . ^ ' '■ 




Policy Development 


Multiple Resource Planning 


Marcia Freer ' 


. arid Planning 


Project 




Fairbanks Native Assoc* 


Counseling Program 


John Filip 



Alaska Native Ak. Native Human Resources 

Foundation Development Program 

Non--prof it Native Regional jCorporations 
Kuskokwim Community Village OutVeach Program 
College . . 



Bill Haw , , 

Education Coordinators 
Fred Bigjim 



Information and referral re postsecondary education and training programs 
and entrance requiren^nts-: . ^ 



Agency 
Dept. of Education' 
of Education 
of ^ Education 
T>ept- of Education 
Bept. of Education 
of Education 
of Education 
of Edupation 
Postsecondary 
. Commission • 
Post^condary 

Coxmnission 
Postsecondary 
j Commission 
Dept. of Commerce & 
Economic Development 



Dept. 
Dept. 
?ept. 
)ept . 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 



Program 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Adult Basic Education 
Public Jnfdnaatioi; Program 
Career Information System Project 
Voc. Ed. Regional Councils 
Adult and Continuing Education 
Regional Resource Cenj^rs 
State Library Network 
Directory of Postsecondary,^ 

Institutions ■ . . 
Veterans Programs 

Center for Staff Development • 

Occupational Licensing \ 



Contact 
Mike Morgan 
Clark ' Jones 
Harry Gamble 
Gary FuHer • 
Glen Erickson 
Gerald Hiley 
5 Directors 
Margaret Liebowitz 
Jane Maynard 
« 

James Beima 

Ron Daugherty , 

Sharon Andre^Jr 
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University of Alaska * Rural Educational Affairs 
Univarsity of Alaska Educational Opportunities Center 

All existing on-^cac^^us Counseling Progtacis 

High School Counseling Off ices- 
Indus trial Training Programs 
t^bor Union Apprenticeship Prograriis 




Extension Center Director 
Pat Reeves . 
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Infoxrtnation and referral re available financial assistance and application 
procedures: . ' ^ .V 



Prtfgram 
Health Caiteer Guide 



Agency ■ 
Alaska Federation of 
Natives 

Non-profit Native Regional Corporations 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Scholarship Program 
Alaska Native Brotherhood Scholarship Prograia 



- Contact . 
Mary Susook 



U. Alaska, Anchorage 
U. Aiaska, Anchorage 
Dept. of Education 
Dept. of Education 
Postsecondary Commission 
Posts^ondary Commission 



Educational Opportunities Center 

Student Services 

State Lifarai^r 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Student Loan Program 

United Student Aid Fund/CSL/ 

BEOG 
WIGHE Programs 
Veterans Programs ^ 



Education Coordinators 

BIA Counselors 

Herb Hope 

Pat Reeves ^ 

Pat Reeves 

Margaret Liebowitz 

Mike Morgan 

Mary Ann I^turis - 

tfery Ann Isturis 

Jane liaynard 
James Beima 



Postsecondary Commission 
Postsecondary Commission 
All . on-campus Counseling* Programs ' ' * 

High School Counseling Offices ^ 

All Institutional Offices of Financial Aid ^ ^ 

Banks . . - 

Information and referral re job placement, vocational education. and training 



programs: . 



Program 



Agency 
Alaska Skill Center 
Hutchison Adult Career Development Center 
Indian Action Program 
Anchorage School of Barbering 
Welding . Institute, of Alaska 
Alaska Business College 
Dept. cjf^ Public Safety 
BIA 



Alaska Federation 

of Natives 
.iklaska^ Federation 

of NativeV ;, 
Dept. of Labor 
Dept.' of Labor 
t)ept. of Labor 
Dept. of Labor/ 

Dept: of Ed. 
Dept. of Education 



Training Academy 
Employment "Service^ 
• Regional Corporjiitions 



Health Career Development 

CfiTA Regional Training Programs 
Employment Security - 
-Employmi^fi.t S^ervices 
SOICC - . 

Career Informatipn System 
Project ' / 



Ontact 
/ Robert Booher 
Robert Bercell 
James Segura 
Manual ^orat 
. Rick Schneider 
Bettye Smith ^ 
^Michal Korhonetj^^ 
Counselors 
Career Education 

Coordinators 
Mary Susook 

Coordinators 
Daviji Gale 
Couitgelors 
Glen Eripkson 

Gary Fuller 
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Dept* of tducatioa 
Dept. of Education 

Postsecondary Commission 
Dept. of Commerce and . 

Economic I^velopraent 
Dept* of Community and 

Regional Affaira \ 
Governor's Offfc^ 
Policy Development & 

Planning 
U.^ Alaska, Anchorage 



U. Alaska^ Cooperative 

Extension . 
U. Alaska, Anchorage 
U. Alaska 

College t^drk Study Programs 
Eigh School Qounseling Offiges 
Labor Unions- and Private Firms 



Vocational Rehabilitation 
Rural Student Vocational 

'Program 
Veterans OJT;'-*! 
Veterans Affairs 

Local Govenjment Training 

Manpower, Services Counodl 
Multiple Rasoutce Project 

Educational Opportunities 
Center 

Local Government Training 



Rural Educational Affairs 
HiJLitary Base Progr^ns 



Mike Morgan 
*Jane Maffat 

James Beima 
Jack^Tinsley 

Palmer McCarter 

Lois Lind 
Marcia Freer 

Patf Reeves 

James Matthews . 

• 

Sam Rogers ^ ■ 
Education Directors 



Competency-'based learning opportunities • and testing: 



- Agency ' 
Dept. of- Education 
Dept* of Elducation 
Dept. of Education 
U- Alaska, Fairbanks 



Program ' ' ^ \ V 
Adult B^sic Education 
Teacher Certification 
-Correspondence Study 
Correspondence- Study 



Contact 
piark Jones^ 
Jean Jeffers ' 
Wanda' Cooks*ey ,^ 
Car la Roberts 



Guidant^ and Counseling in ^educational/occupational opportuniti 



Agency 
DlSpt* of Education 
Dept. of Education 

Dept. of Labor 

Depti of Labor. 

Dept- ^of Labpr'* 

Dept. of iHommerce and 

I Economic .Developmeht* 

Ul Alaska, Anchorage 

■ - ■ ■ * • • / ■ 

AFN - ' IT . 

All on^campus^ counseling 
High School Counseling Of 
Labor \Unions 



. Program ' > - . ■ 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Career Information System 

Project ' - \ > 

Employment Security 
Employment Services 

soicc' 

Veterans Affairs 

Educational Opportunities 

- Center ' " 

Emf>loyment Assistance Offices 

Regional Corporations 
programs ' ' 
fices 





■ Confact ^ 
MikeH^[rgan 
Gary Fuller 

David Gale / 
Counselors 
Glen Erickson 
Jack Tiasley 

Pat Reeves 

Office DTfec'tors 




Ramedial/tutGrial services:' 



Agency 
D^t*« of Education 

Alaska, Anchorage 
U. Alaska, Anchorage 
U. Alaska, Fairbanks 



Program 
Adult Basic Education 
Adult .Literacy Lab 
S'tudant- Services 
Student Orientation Services 



Friendship Literacy School 
Literacy Council of Alaska 
Alaska B^r Review/B*A. R. , Inc. 



Contact 
Clark Jones 
Donna Mc Alpine 
Pat Reeves 
Frank Whit^ 
Virginia Back 
Roseiynn Cacy^ • 
Kenneth Jacobus 



.1 • ■ • 

t 

: ; PR£i^ED*C0MMl2^ITY COLLEGE 

, " ■ --v FUNDING FORMULA 

\ 



t' 1 



t ■ 



♦ *Thls is an initial draft only. The "formula will be revised 
over the next 'few months. ■ ' . , 
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. COMMUNITY COLLEGE FOUNMIION 

Section Iw. Corapuaitiy College Foundation Account. ^ (sl) Ther 




'created the caamunity college foundation account* The account consists oi 
appropriajti'pns for distribution to community colleges ^in accordance with 
the provisions of this chagter. . . , ^ ^ 

, * (b) The '"guilds of 'this account may be used only for operating expenses • 
of public^conaaunity colleges. 

Section 2. N State Funds, (a)^ The amount of state funds for which a 
community college may^ qualify is calculated ^by multiplying the number of , 
academic, vocational* and coiisaunity service instructional units, for which 

the institution is eligible, by the established instructional unit costs, 

' ■ • . ' ' ' • *i • 

y . ' , • ' . , 

with adjustments made for enrollment levels and geographic cost differentials* 

' . ' ■ ^ , ^ ■ ■ ; , ' ' ' ' • ^ ' 

Jhe sum of these three products is the total for which the coramunity college 
qualifies ♦ - y " - , 

(b) If the total funding fSr^which ap institution is eligibli^ decreases 
.by lip. per9ent or more from one year to the nextij except for institutional 
closure, the community college may use the last year before the ri^i^iction 

a' base year and offset its reduction accprding to th^ followi^^ schedule: 
(1) 'for the first year after the base year, the. college is entitled to 75 per- 
^enc of the difference between the bas§ year finding "and the calculated, funding 
level far the firs^ y/ear a.fter the base year r for the second year after the 

base year,' the college is entitled to 50 percent of the difference between the 

■ > 

base year funding and the calculated funding level 'for the secoftd year; for 
the third year -af tar the base year, the college is entitled to 25 perceht of 
the. difference between the base. year funding, and the calculated* funding level, 
for 'the third year. The schedule is applicable within those three ^years fol- 
lowing the bfise year only as long as the calculated funding leyel- remains 



below the base year level. In computation of eligibility under this sub- 

G 

section,, changes to the ba^ic^instructional unit rates shall be factored 
out, however, for 'determination of actual funding levels, such changes id 
rate shall be-includeds • V ^ ' 



Section 3, Iftstructional Units, (a^ The total number of .instructional 

r • _ ' \ , : • ■ : ; ' * ■ - . , ■ . ^ ' ' _ • ^' . ■ ^ ' 

units within each community college is the sum of: r 

• ■ \ "* " * ' . ' 

(1) • the nuii4>er of academic instructional units as determined by 

Section 5. of thi^ chapter; . ' 

(2) " tbe number of vocational instructional units as deterained by 

Section 5 of this chapter; ai^d 

' ' 

(3) the numb'er ol community service instijuctional units as determined ^ 
by Section 5 of thi# chapter. ' 



Section 4' Table of Instructional Unit Factors, "(a)- Geographic factors: 



^ Institution 

Anchorage Community College 
-Juneaur'Douglas Coamuinity College, 
'Kenai Peninsula Community College 
Ketcjiikan' Community Coliegte 
Kodiak Community College 
Kuskokwiis Comciuftity College 
Matanuska-Susitna Community- College 
Northwest Community College 
Sitka Qpmmunity College ^ , 
Tanana Valley Community College 



Factor 

1.000 
1.062 ' 
1.096 
1.010 
1.126 
1.550 
1,040' 
•1.675 
1.042 
1.J.26 



(b) tnroilment .CLey'el_ factors: 



^tjideiit Credit Hours 
■ . Produced 

First ,1,000 
Second 1^000 
Next 2,000 ' . 
Over 4,000 ■ 



Academic and Yocatioiial 
Factors 

.0250Q/SeH,CEl) 
.C^1333/SCH (E2) 
•^•.01167/SdH (E3) 
.OIQOO/SCH (E4) 



yComamnity Service 
' Factors 

.OlOOO/SCH (E5) 
.OlOOO/SCH (Ee) • 
" .QIOQO/SCH, CE7O 
.OlOOO/SCH (Eg). 



•Section 5. Instructional Unit Allotment ra> . . 

• . f^-Locment. (a) Aca4eiaic inslfnictional 

■ . allat^nts- will be calculated on the following basis: 

. following^ basis:' - ' . 

^ ■ ■ ■ - • ■ » ■ •' * ■■ 

G . geographic L«oV,'l:;d1r- Lril^^nl fa^^'^ni 

the following basis . f ' ' ' ■ 

faction 6. Base Instructional Unit Cost., (a) The . " ' > 

^' The- base instruct tonal 

■ unit costs for fiscal year besinning July 1 1973 ' 

* , s uxy i, 1978 and ending June 30, 1979 are- 
academic instructional unit cost . 

vocational instructional unit cost t f onn • ' 

community service instructional nn^^ . f 12, 000 
V . *"a«.iuci:ionai unit cost . $ 1,620 4 

' Section 7. SupRlemental Programs; (a) in \^A,,^ 

* ^ addition to the a?iounts ' 

authorized to bi paid co^unity .colleges under this ch.^ " 

^^^'^ this chapter, supplemental 

funding requests or reoue^t fr,^ ^ • " 

^ , request tor funding supplemental program »y sub^ttad. 

Cb) Requests for supplemental f.,„^^ * 
. , : , : , ■ '^'^^"^^^ funding or supple^ntal' program funding 
s-hall be submitted during the establi^lrf k a ' ' ? > 

. , ^ N , e established budget cycle and shall .contain :board 

recommendation^ and approval. , 

. Section 8. Instructional Progta. .avle.. The deter^natlon of the 

classification of courses and progranzs as being el'ther ac.H " 

oBing either academic, vocational 

or co^^l., .^^^ Classification de- ■ • 

anltlon and .ddltlons to existing programs and-courses „lthln . parttclar 
cX«..acatl^n must-be reviewed b. tHe .las^ Commission on Postsec.ndar. • ' . 



loo * 



Educatibn. The coraiissij>G will forward the results of ltd review, *along 
vith|rappropriat6 recoromendationst to the Legislature and Gcvemor^ as well 
as to the board . * * • 



. * Section 9, Definitions • In this chapte^, unless the context ^otherwise 
requires . ^ . 

(1) '"acadiamic instructional unit" means the aggregate of all direct 
and indirect, services necessary to provide a standard level of instruction # 
in an academic or transfer comxnunlty college course or program; 

a) . , "direct services" include, but are not limited to, supplylgrig 
instructional services, reference mJn^erials, and certain student and ^ 
instructor supplies; 

b) . "indirect services" ar^ those auxiliary or supporting services 
that complement direct services and include, but are not limited to,' 

• administration, academic support, 'library services, institutional 
support services, ' and student services; 

c) . "direct and indirect services" do not include community service 
Instruction, capital outlay, research centers, or debt service* 

(2) ^^board" means the Board of Regents of the University ^;f Alaska; 

. ■ . . •• • 

* (3) "commission" means the Alaska Commissipn on, Postsecondary Education; 

(4) "community service instructional unit" means th^ aggregate of all 
'indirect serviced rrecessary to provide a standard 'level of instruction in a 
community service community college course, workshop, seminar, or progra^H^ ♦ 

(5) "vocational instructional unit" iheans the aggregate of All direct 
and indirect services necessary to provide a standard level of instruction in 
a career or vocational community dollege course or program* <r 
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FACILITIES INVENTORY* AND UTILIZATION ' 
• STANDARDS. AND MEASURES 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AND LIBRARY SPACE 

lastructional and Library Space is t;he suui of all rooms which 

carry both a pYogram designation of 1.0 Instruction, 4.1 Library, or 

• ~ > - «^ '. • . ^ . . . •. . ,, , . • 

below,, with the exceptions that office space be ^otaitted from program 8,i 

and all space with category codes 12Q0 — Health Professions and 2300 — Theology^ 

be excluded from the sum: T ' 



110 Classroom . ; 

115 Classrooifi Service 

210 Class' Laboratory 

215 Class Laboratory Service 

220 Special Class Laboratory 

2Z5 Special Class' Lab, Svc. 

230 Individual Study Laboratory 

.23'5 Individual Study Lab» Svc- 

310 Office 

315 Office Service 



410 Study Room 

420 ^Stack 

430 Open Stack Reading Room 

JihQ Library Processing Room ■ 

455 Study Facilities 

510 Armory Facilities . . 

515 Armory Facilities Service 

520 Athletic-Physical Ed. Fac. 

525 Ath.-Phys. Ed. Fac. Svc. • 



. STUDENT CLOCK HOURS PER WEp 

Student Clock Hours Per Week (or student contact hour or student 
clock hours) is a measure which report;^/t:he sum of the number' of scheduled 
hours of instruction receivedr by ail ^t^idents, where one studfent clock 
hour equals one hoiir of scheduled instn^ct4.on for one student. This 

^twaasur€J is tabulated separatel^r for other teaching fac'i:|.i ties (all- room 
use, e^ccept 110 and 210) • An hour of instruction is defined as "a class 
period whejre duration, is within the parameters of 45 minutes Co 74 minutes. 

,An hour and a half of instruction is' defined as a class period where 
duration is within the parameters of 75 minutes to 104 minutes.. 
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^J^liizatioa of Instructional Space 



\ ^ . CAPACITY/ENROLLMENT RATIO • 

. A Nora: \ 4 square feet of instructional and library space per hour 
. . .' ■ \of instmctioi; , ' ^' , . ■ 

» TEe capacity /eh^oilmeiit ratio Taeasur the 'efficiency of use of -^ - ^rf - 
educational facilities 'in gross terms'. Although it is' usually expressed 
as an ab^t5act nua^cr, it c6uld.be referred to as square ^eet per student i 
hour of instruction'. It is one of the most si^ificant statistics in 
that it is^ a factQtr used in considering an institution's request for f^dferal 
funds for i^quipment and buildings. . 

Of laor^ iinportance from a managerial viewpoint is the fact that it 
reflects the overarll relatiQnship bet^en available instructional and 
library^ (I & L) facilities 'and the demand which the academic program of 
instruction, in combination with student enrollment, places upon such ♦ 
facilities. The capacity/enrollment ratio (C/E ratio) isSobtained by 
dividing the assignable square footage :0f I facilities by*'the*^ total 
scheduled student clpck hours of instruction. By use of this n«sasure, 
functional, a^ well as physical adequacy or crowding of instructional and 
library facilities may be observed/ Generally speaking, the numerically \^ 
lower the 'capacity /enrollment ratio, the higher the degree of utilization. 
In evaluating by this index, however, the fact should be reco|;nized that^ 
an institution with a large percentage of graduate work, particularly in 
fields such as engineering or agriculture, will generally have a higher 
C/E ratio, even though it may be utilizing its facilities' a^. well as 
anothejin' institution; ' ' ' . 

A C/E ratio between 3.00 and 4.00 is considered within a. desirable 
range. A C/E ratio over 5-00 should be^ subject to analysis. 

C/E Ratio ASF of Instr and Libr Space 
♦ Student Clock Hours Per Week 
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Utilizati'oii of tastruceional Space 



■ACADEMIC ^AClL^tS^ 



Thejterm "academic facilities" icicludes both instructiqn^l^gB^,^,^ 
Lbrary f4cilttj.es jand instrw:|:ion,-relat8d facilities', sinstnictioa- > 
^gl&£jftd. facilities include -Hall -robas or areas {other- -thaxi -instructioaal 
arm library fac/lities)" which are used ^for purposes relate^ to tfe instruc 
tion of students or for research, or for the general admintstration of the 
educational of research prograxos of. institutions of higher education. 




In broad terms, academic facilities is the sum of all the assignable 
areaSiOf a campus?, except those used, for museuins and galle^es, teaching 
hospitals • social and cultural development, student support .'factilty and 
staff services, coimminity relations, independent operations, and ,those areas 
unassigned, incapable of use. This defiiri«ion is technically inexact, but-' 
it conveys the cpncept of academic facilities- . ^ 

technically, the term comprises t^e total assigtiable square feet of 
a campus less all rooms* bearing category codes 1200 and 2300; all rooms 
bearing room-use > codes 060, 070, 523, 630, 635, 660, 665, 670, 675, 750, - 
910. 919, 920,- 935, 950, 955, and^70 rand the remaining rooms assigned 
program codes 42, 51, 55, 66, 67, and 70; plus all deleted rooms which 
bear a 7320 category code. This definition was developed to replace the 
definit4.on contained in App'fendix C of. OE Form 1031, 7/72 because the new 
facilities manual ni3de the .earlier definition obsolete. The new definition 
has never bean officially sanctioned. 
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■ t ■,. ■ ■ ■ ^. '■ 

' ASSIGNABLE' SQUARE FEET OF ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

PER FTE STUDENT , 

V A S[6rm: IfDO square, feet of academic space >er FTE student 

(, ' ■ • ; • 

• 4 - - 

V ^ The U/ SC 'Office of Education Ijas tised vlOO ^ss^i^^Vi^'^-aisaare-feeu cf ^ > 
academic facilities pe^ FTE student for several years as a planning factor • 
This now is usually translated to 150 gross square feet per. FTE student 
on the ba^is of past studies. 



These measures represent g middle ground and are more valid when applied 
to a group of institutions. Academic facilities spac^* requirements tend to 
increase directly with advancing academic lev&l. Institutions which offer 
the program of liberal arts and science with education and business curricula 
often tend to have values below 100 assignable square feet, and institutions 
which offer agric^j^iture and engineering curricula often tend tp have 'values 
greater than 100. , • - ; . 4 ' 

Mote specific norms may be found in the U. S^ OjEfice of Education ' 
publication "Federal Support for Higher Education Construction:^ Current 
Prograins and Future Needs." This publication"provid^# data by category of 
institution for departments of instruction and research^ lib rary» other ^ * 

^academ^^and total ^academic. An exc^erpt 'of the table follows: 

\ " ■ * 

Assignable Square Feet per FTE - Total Academic 



Total all institutions 




* 


. • 101 


Total public institutions 






103, 


Totai. private ihst:^tutiolis 






ll5 




Total ' 


•Public 


Private 


University and A-yoiwr 


116 


114 


119 . 


University 


136 


132 - 


130 


4-year 


98 


93 


103 


1-year •. 


70 


. 70 


-73 



ASF of Acad Fac Per FIE Stu - ASF of Academic Facilities 

Number of FTE Students 
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AVERAGE -WEEKL^ ROOM HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
* ' IN CLASSROOMS * 

A Norm: i; Optimum use of classrooms " 30 hours per week 

Average rdom Jiours of ijxst;ru.c;ti^ per classroom is the ratio of the 
totai rcKjui houirj? 61 iristnictiSft^pifer total nunifaar of classrooms 

ixk the institutibn.^, The term -^room hours of^in^tructiiofl^ Is " def itited^^the 
nujxiber of hours of ^heduied instruction, regardless of class size, occurring 
in a room during a oae week period. Room hours of instruction is indicative 
of the nuober "of class periods a rd9m is us^d* For ex^^nple, three classes 
meeting for one hour each and one clas^ meeting for three hours would each 
/generate three room hours of instruction. ' , , 



^. The measure tends to indicate the adequacy of the number" of available 
classrooms to t^et the needs of an institution's Instruction program. If the 
daytime use is twenty hours or less per week, one can assume the nuni^er is 
adequate on the basis that theoretically ^11 classes can be scheduled ' 
between ei^ht and twelve o'clock in the morning. The ,l^^ge amoxmt of 
nighttime utilization' in some colleges tends to distort the ''all hours" 
.♦data as an^sessment tool» "DaytiiM" utilization refers to 'all classes 
with beginning, times Tjetween and including 0500 and 165SLy24-hour. clock) ; 
"nighttime'' utilization references ^all classes with beginning times between 
and i^^luding 1700 and 1A59; "all hours" represents the sum of Ipaytime" 
and "ni^ttime" utilization. * . ^ ' ' 



Rm- Hrs- 



-Total Rm Hrs of Instr in Classrooms 
Total Number of Classropjns 
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• • AVERAGE WEEiaY ROOM HOURS OF INSTRUCTION v 

. • IN CLASS LABORATORIES 

■ ( ' ' . i' * ■ • 

A Nona: Optimum use of class laboratories • 2& hours pei; week 

Average room hours of instruction per claiss laboratory is the ratio 
of the total room- hours of instruction per v^eek to the total number ,of - y 
laboratories in the institution* The specialized nature of a class lab^- ' 
ratory an^ its interreiatfouship with a particular course of instructiotf 
'],iiait the use of this mapsure as aix assessiMint tool, v 

In order to obtain an evalu^io^n of its laboratory facilities, an 
institution would have to assess each class laboratory on the basis of 
such factors as use » requirements, costs of operation, and relatfionshigs 
to'^other laboratories end the academic program. - 

Avg Rm Mrs - T°tal Rm Hrs of Instr In L^b < /rato|»ies ' 

Total Number of Laboratories 



AVERAGE WEEKLY USE OF STUDENT STATIONS 
■ • *" IN CLASSROOMS ' 

A N^jm: Optimum student station use for Classrooms ■ 18 hours per week 

. Average s^tudent station hours per w^ek is the ratio of total student 
hours of instru(2tion per week to total ntm^er of student station^ in available 
teaching rooms. "Dayfime" utilization refers to all classes with beginning 
times hetwe0 and including 0500 arid 1659 (24-hour clock) ; '^nighttima" utili-. 
zation references* all classes with beginning 'times betwe^ and including 1700 
and 0A59; and" "all hours" represents the sum of "daytime" and "nighttime" 
utilization. • . , « 

♦ » 

The 18.0 hours per week norm is based on u^ing .classrooms an averaige of 
• .„.,",, , . , »■ ■ , 

30 hours per week with a 60S utilization of student stations when classrooms 

■ . . ' % 

are in u|^e . » - • _ , , ' . 

, ■ . ■ • ■ . . =■ 

p * . 
Avg Stu Sta lira'- '^^^^•^ Hours of Instr in Cla.ssroom5 

Total Stu Sta in Classrooms - 
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> \ - . *. AVESAGg WEEKLY 6sF;0F--^t|JDENT STATIONS 

- . . * ^ Ili:a^$-lABORATORIES: . ' n , ^ 

A Nopoa; optimum student station u£;e ioT class lahoratories « 

. i6vhours ber week* ^ ' ' 



Average situdent station hours ^er week is .^fehe* ratio of oDtal • t 
^student hoars of instructioi:^ P^^ veek to total tiuii4)er, of ^ student stations ' * 
in ayaiiabXe teaching rooms. "Daytime*' utilization refers to ^11 classes ^ 
with beginniag, times between and- including 0500 and 1659 (^4-hour clock); 
"aighttiEws"'utiii2ation references all classes with beginning times |5etwe^jj^ 
_aa4 including 1700 and J.459; "ail hours" represents the sum of "daytime" . 
aM^-*nighttiiae'V^tili2atlD^ ' . v ^ 



• Uoui^s per week norta Is t)ased on iising class laboratories an 

per week with 80% utilization of studi^t stations when 
laboratories are 'dn use, " 



Higher Education Facilities Planning and Management Manual 'fwo" 
-points out (page 126) t ♦ ^ 



'^Occupancy Ratio can^be expected to ^prease as the ■ ; . \ 
level of the course and the degree of specialization increase." 

^'Averag<2^ Station Occupancy . Ratios for class laboratories * 
serving lower division multi-- sectioned courses^taay range ' 
from 75% co-SSSi.^* ' ^ . • 

^Average Station* Occupancy Ratios, for clas^ laboratories 
serving specialized upper division courses may^ range from 50% 
to 70%. " 




r, Total Stu Hours of Instr in Labs 

.NrAvg Stu Sta-Hrs - ^btal Stu Stations in Labs ' 
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^ ; PERCENT STUDENT STATION UTILIZATION, 

^ aASSiUX3M§ AND O^SS lisORATORIES " 

Gene^rally accepteid nortns are; - ' . . 

■ • Classrooms . . / . . . ;:. • 60% Student Station Utllizatioti 
• Class Laboratoriei ,. . .^.80% Student. Station Utilizfiitipn 



V The percent stud^int station utili^atioln expresses the- -ratio of the, 
sttideiy: stations occu|iieS to th^ student stations available,. when rooxns - , 
are in use- percent student station, utiliiation is reported relative to 
the total tita^- that such rooms were actually used^ The S^llQV%n^ fonmula 
is used where "potential studeSnt hours of ins true tion" equals "total 
student statiojis of a scheduled room" x "hours; room 1^ scheduled •" 

% Student Sxation Utilization ■ ■■ ■ T - ^rj^ <.%*v>^^^ — 
M puuu^ui. ^^^xou uu^x^^^^j^xuii potejitial Studeut Hrs of Instr 

. ' . — ^ . ' ■ t ' f ^ 

• • - . -• ■■■■■ \y 
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. Utilisation of Instructioiial Space ^. * » ' : ' . » 

S^ACE FACTO^^ 

General . A space fitctor is/ define^ ^as the assignable square feet of teaching 

spaca pi^r ^student clock hour o£ instruction per .veek. It is^an' assessment 

' . . ■■ ... * ' . ■ .• ' ■ . ■■ ' *• ■-. ■■■ • • ■ 

- - V ;iaeaaure which is a coa^jo^ite of both spac^ allocatibn. and space utilizatioa 

; in one simple trerm. . This- measure takes into jjiccottnt such indicators as the 

•number of room hours scheduled pe^ week, -the nujabe?: of student station hours 

per week, the percent of student stations. scheduled per weekL the assignable 

— — square feet of ear4t typp nf rootn, and rha flflHlgnahtp aguarei Ifeet. ppr a t udent; 

station.^ It may fa^e expressed as: ; /. '. ■ 

■ . .. * - ■ . SF - ASF/WSH . ■ • 

. \ " ' • ^ ' ' or ' ' ■ : • ■ 

fc ■ • ■ ■ ' . ■ . ' . ■ ■ , 

SF « ' ■ ASF/Station ■ " 

Hrs/Wfc X % Station Occupancy . " " 

- -sdikre^ASF^is ..assigp^U^ square .feftL.and JsJSH. is weekly student hours* . 

gPACE FACTOR FOR .CLASSROOMS . A space factor of 0.891s obtained if the 

■ ■ — *" — . * ■ 

* ' • norms stated in previous tables are substituted in the formula: 

- ^ , Classroom SF* ^^-^--^.^.89 • •. 

' ■ ■ ■ « 

SPACE FACTOR FOR ACADEMIC LABORATORIES , The term academic laboratt)ry 
. is used ia contrapogition to the term^engineering/mechactical laboratory 
. below because of the large difference in space requirements . The ^recoimxien4ed 
area per student statiQii in laboratories varies from 15 to 1*50 sqtj^re feet^ 
however^ 40 square feet^ falls within the parameters recotomended for most 
. V aicademic laboratories (Tabl^ 53 of Manual -Two of-Uigher Education Jaciiities . 
Planning and >{an.agemetit Manuals)* Then the normative space factor becomes: 

" 20 X 80/"' " 
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' SPACE FACTOR FOR ENGINEERING/MECHANICAL' LABORATORISS . Engineering/iaechanital 
type Laboratories, whether they be at the university or the coramnity college 
level t tend to V^Q^i^^^ more than double the space requirements of most other 
laboratories. A\good median type figure for- this kind of laboratory is 100 * 
ass i,snable square^ feet per scaclon. The nonoative space factor then becomes: 




SF 



ICQ . 
20 X 80% 



6.25 



SPACE CRIT£Rj:A 



> ^ Hi gher Education Facilities Planning and Management Manuals , 



which are published by the Western Interstate Commissi^p for Higher EducatiQn> 
provide one of the besti scoirces pf informat^lon on space criteria. It is 
recommended tlia^t the manuals be used for further information or assessim^ts. 
tn addition, the Alaska Commission on. ^^ostsecpndary ^Education is always 
ready/ tp. respond to (Queries on facilities matters^" 
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InCdrldr Space Characteristics 



NET-TO-GROSS RAtIO 
' t- . ' ■ ^ ■ \ ■ : ■ ' ' ■ ^> 

A Norm: 67%_of the gross area of a biiildijQg is assignable ' - ' . 

■ ■ ■ . ■ - " . . ■■ 

The net-to-gross ratio relates the assignable area of a building to its 

gross area. It tends to be an indicator of ^- the design efficiency of a 

» , . ■ ,-. ♦ 

building. ' Che larger the. percentage the tnore efficient the builditSg. becomes, 

• ■ »■ ■ - .■ . ■. , 

at least in theory. The greatest is^ort "of the net-tp-gross ratio is in 

■ , * ■ . * * 

planning new buildings and in the major renovation of old buildings* 

The net-to-gross ratio is an important managerial statistic. It should 
range from 65% to 75% depending on the type of building. The nationwide, 
net'-to-gross ratio of the 19JA HEGIS Survey vas 66.7%. A* ratio of less 
than 602 is cause for concern and warrants a determination as to whether 
design or uniqueness of tlie facility warrants such a low rj?ti0.\ - 



Net^ta-Groks" - Assignable Square Feet 

Gross Square Feet ^ 
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' Int«rior Space Character ia tics - . * . 



PROGRAH DEFIKITIONiS 



Instruction Program . The instruction progr;^ consists of those activities" 
\4io8e outputs are eligible for credit iaf meet ii^g specified curricular 
' requireai^ta leading toward aparticuiiar ppstsecondary ^degree >or certificate, 
granted by tfie institution. 

Organized Research Prograia .- The' prlMry objective of an orgaoixed research 
progr^ is the creation and disaendjaaiioi^ fef/new Imowledge. , I ^] 
activities that: have been specifically- organized to 'j^roduce research outcomes 
commissioned by an agency either external to the institution or'atithorized^; 
by an organisational unit within the ipstitution. 

. ■ ■ • , ■ ' .■ - ■ ■ .: ' . . . ' ' » < 

Public Service Program . Public service i^ctiy^t^es ar^ ^tab^J-she^-^^^ 
available to the public the various tfaique reisources and 'capabilities of - 
higher education. The objective of a public service program is •tO' provide 
services that aj^ beneficial to groups external to the institution.. 

Academic Support Program . The objectives of the academic suppott program, 
are to provide support services that are an integral part of the operations 
of the primary programs through the retention, pr^ervatioh;. and display of ' 
materials, 01^ to provide services that directly assist the academic functions 
of the institutipn. 

Stiictent Services Program . The overaa,!^ objective of tlid^Ctudent service program 
is to contribute"1:<^^e 'studejit's emotional and physii^ well-being, outride 
the conte?ct -of the formal academic program. Student housing is included ir^, 
this 'program. ' -.■ ' • 

Institutional Support. 'Program . The institutional support program consists 
of those activities^ that /provide operational support for the day-to-day 
functioning of the orginiration. /^e overall o,4jective of the institutional 
suppprt program is to maihtaih the^ institution's or,ganizational effectiveness 
and continuity.- , ' 



/laterior Space Characteristics ^ ' 

r • ■ ■ • • . 4 

-^i • ■ ■ ' > ■ - , 

' ■ • . ' • * ' . ■• . \ . • 

'Independept . Operations Program . T^e independent operations prograa is 
-established po collect those ac^iv^-ties that may be viewed as 'not related 
diriectljr to the ob.jectives of the^ institution S>f higher education. . ^ 

Uhassigned (^or Aasjj^able Areas Only) . This category i-s liaited to 

classifications of facilities that are not in use at the time of the 

-■ . . ■ ■ ■ -< . 

inventory. This particvdar program is uiiique to the facilities universe. 



• ■ .-111- 

. Interior Space Characteristics > . ... ^ 



INSTRUCTION, IRESEJRCH AND PUBLIC SERVICE SUBPHDGRAMS 

■ -.' ■ / • : ■ ■■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ,- 

This aifea coxxjtaihs research tand public service, as well as instruction 

• ' — •" . ■ . 

subprogtaiBS* The research might best be described by the term '*coinmissioxied 

-•• • • . ■ ■ ■ ■'. ^ ' 

research.^ It do6s ud^ include research as^generaldy used to deispcribe the 

acadeisLLc function of advancement of knowledge* Routine departinental research 

is an inherent "part of the instruction program.'- "ftius^ only a part of the 

. research taking place is i<entifired and reported 'separately. 

* ' I ■ • .. ■ : . ■ ■ , . • 

. , ■' ■ 

Public service subprdgraxns can be expected to show very little spajce . 
bec^iiise tfie space used for the' programs is already assigned to the primary " 
programis. The changing complexities and Srequent short duration of these 
activities make proration of space iajpractical. 

Definitions of subprograms for this table follow: ,. 
•• General Academic Instruction . This, subprog^ram consists of instructional 
program elements operating during the standard academic term (as defined. 
— by^-the iaatitutiday that are part of a formal degree or certificate curr ... 
r'iculum and are toanaged by the regular academic '^ep'artjients. "*>s^ 

■ ■■■■ :■ : ■ ■■■■ ■ A' ■ 

• Occupational and Vocational Instruction. This subprogram consists of /those ■ 
activities established' primarily to provide instruction^-in nonacademic disci- 
plines. This subprogram is intended primarily for use by institutions offering 
two-year (or less) terwinal degree programs for vocational certification iii 
the trades and paraprofessionial areas. ' 

Special Session Instruction * *This subprogram consists of those instructional 
activities that offer credit toward •a formal degree or certificate and are 
in operation during summer session, interim session, or other period that 
— — is not common yith the institutions' s regular term. 

" Ex^nsion Instruction (for credit ) . This subprogram consists of all those 
inatructioijal activitles'that are managed separately by an extension division 
(or similar agency within the ir^stitutlon) and are applicable toward a formal 
degree or certificate. 
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'Institutes and Research Centers • 



This Subprogram consists of all those 
are part of a formal research organizatidtf 



rasearcb-r.ri|lated activities that 

typically created , to manage a nuinber of > research' efforts. ' , Ik 

Individual .<>r Project Research . This sxi^jprogrdni consiatd of those research,, 
activities.; tfaat are nortaaiLy-majpiaged within the academic departments . This 
subprogram consists of the variot^ reseiBu:^ activities "that have 

been created as a result of a -CQtl^act, grant , or specific allocating of 
iostitutional resources to conduct a itudy or investigation of a specific 
scope. Generally, swh activities may be identified with the principal 
linves t i ga t or "aha'"sK6uId'T> e ~codei'M^littr^$~ (Usciplin gr Acti^ . l L le^. 

within this subprogram are normally of a temporary nature, i.e.,. crated, ' 
for a, specified period of time^^ as contrasted to the more pennanent natures 
of the research organizations within the institute's and tesg^rcH eater's • 
subprogram- 

Community Education, this subprogram consists of activities that are 
managed within the academic departttients or elsewhere within the institution v 
to provide continuing eiducation^ i.e.., non-credit instructional servicest, ' - 
to menjbers of the community other than matriculated students; (Oefinicioa ./f ; 

abbreviated.) ' ~ ^ .y^^""' 



Coganimity Service . Cocmxunity service activities are maiiaged' either within 
the academic departments or elsewhere within the institution andt , have been , . 
established to provide general public, services excluding insprtictipnal 
activities to the community at large or special sectors within the community. 
Cpmmunity service is concerned with making available to the public various ' 
.resourc^ and unique capabilities that exist within the iiistit^tion. Exaij^ples . 
of community service inay be conferences and institutes, general advisory 

-services- and T^j^JSLTt^nn^ K^rPAnQ, tirh^n AffAtrq^ ii^ter^tip^^l' affairs t radig 

and television, consultation, and similar activities. (Definition abjbreviated.) 
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Cooperative Extension Service . This 'subprogram consists of all Those - 
activities' established^ th^ result of cooperative efforts between the 
uiJiiy*rsity and outside agencies, e.g., agricultural extensipn,, urban 
eitansion, and is intended prii^rily for. land-grant colleges and universities 
T]>e- distinguishing feature of these activities is that the prograoaaatic and 
fiscal control is shared by the institution -with one or more govemaental 
units. (De^^tions abbreviated.) 
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A<iU)DfIC'''S0PPORI SUBPSOOiAMS ' .. •• . 

■ , ' • • ' ' . .■' . V . > ■ . . ■ 

•■ . ..- -.^ •■ ..• ... . r.- ■ ■ / . . . • ■ 

, * The x>|>jectives' of .the academic support program are to 'provide 
support services that a^e an integral part of ^the operations 6 f the 
primary programs. Definition* of subprograms of the academic support • * 

, pifogram follow: •— . ' ' ^ 

■ . .. . ' : ' ■ ■ 

Libraries . This subprogram consists of all activities that directly support 
the operation of > cataloged or othlrwise classif|:ed collection of published 
material. . . .• 



* . ■ ■ ■ • , • 

Museums and Galleries > This subprogram consists of all activities 
esta|>lished to provide services r^ted to the collectiOA/ preservation, ^ 
and exjiibiticn of Mstorical materlaag, art objects, sci^tific displ^ays, 
•.etc, . * ; 

I- ' : ■ : ■ - ' ' ■ . . 

' Audio/Visual Services . y^-^iS, subprogram consists of those activities ' ]] 

S- / associated vti th proyidljag audio and/or visual materials to support the ■ 
academic prograiris of theV^nstitution. . 

Computing .Support . This subprogram consists, of those activ^^ties established 
^ £0 provide computing support to the primary prograjns, 

I Ancillary Support . "~^is subprogram consists of those activities that provide 

support services to the primary pr^rams and are not appropriately classifie<|^ 
with; the previous ^subprograms . Such ancillary support activities, whe^i th«y 
^ ex4.st, normally provide join|: services to the instruction, organized research, 

|. , and public service programs, e.g., teaching hospitals, demonstration schools, . 
and general glassb loving shops.' * 

Academic Administration and Personnel Development s This subprogram consists 
I ' . , of §11 act ivi tiiea that provide administrative support and management direction 
v for the t>ti^ry programs. The intent of this subprogram is to provide a well- 
defined Identification of the management function, e.g., departu^nt chairmen, 
college deans, and associated support staff. ' 
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Course \ and Curricul'usi »Developa>ent . "Jhis s\;bprogram consists of those 

^ ■' . ' ' ■ . ., , 

activities .^tablishcd to accoajplish the planiiliis and dev^^ 
activities fqx future iastruction "prjograms. The intaat of this subprogram 
is to separate initl^ly from the current operational aspects o€ the instruc 
tion program those -activities* that maj^ result in instructional offerings at 
some point beyond the current budget period. Thi^; subprogram way be thought 
of as reflecting investment costs for futyre instruction prograim elements. 



. jSTIXOm SERVICES AND iUDEPENDENT O^E^^ONS SUBPfiOGRAMS ^ . 

§tud6at servij^c auiJprsSgratns, coatfain m^y of the activities foraetly 
identified awcilia^ry services/ They are iesfiriied*^ ' . 

Social and'" Culjtural Develbptaent' ^ .This auhiirograia cons^ists oHill those - 
activities tl^t iaave been established to ptdxrijj* fco: the student ' a aocial" • 
^and cuitura* \gveiopmaaij_outa the degree curriculum, ewg., ^re^s^ that, 

house student activities, cultuirai .events » student, organizations, recreation, 
intraoural athletics, jinterco4.3^giate athletics and studapt unio,ns. • 

Supplementary. Education Service . This subprogram' consists of thQse activities 
that .have been established primarily, to provide^ Wtriculated . students with . 
supplexnentai instruction oWsidfi^'<>f^ the noxoal academic program. Generally, 
activities within this subprogram are established* to provide rei^dial educa- 
tion service as contrasted to instructional activities that, are a part of 

the degree curriculum. ' 

' ' ' ' , . .' ■ *' • * ■ ' 

- ■ ' ■ , ■ ■■ . ■ ■ . - ,,' ' ' , 

Couaseling and Career Guidance . .This subprogram consists' of *those activities 
established to provide counseling services^ career guidaiice, arid placement 
services for the student body. , 

Financial Aid . This subprogram coiisists- of -those activities established 
to provide financial aid and assistanfce to students. " . 

StudenOupport . This subprogram consists of those' activities established 
within the institution to proyide convenl^snce services tq the student body' 
or services to special student groups. ^ It includes areas. that house such 
activities as, student hoifsiag, health-services, veterans assistance, dis- 
advantaged assistance, food servicib^, and retail services and cont^essions. 

The .two subprograms of Independent Operations.,. are; 

Institutional Operations . This subprogram includes those activities that 

represent operatioas owned or controlled by the institution andvare foreign 

to, or indepe^ent of , th» institution's, mission. ' ' ' , 
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Outside. Agencies . Thi^ 8ubpi:wgrasi coijsists of those activities^ that are 
coiitr0ll6d or operated by outsid^ agencies but Are housed or otherwise 
supported by the institution. 
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Jhterior Space Characteristics - 

• ' " ■ . ■'••■>"■■■.*■ 

• ■■ '-S ■ 

. ■ ■ • ' ■■ -y €, ^ . 

FacttXty and Staff Services . This subprogram consists of ttujae activities 
established to provide' support services for the faculty and' sjCaff. 

Community Relations , This subprbgraia consists of tho^e activities that have 
bee» established to maintain" relationships .with the general cpismmlty* the 
institution's alumni, or other constituents, and to conduct. activities related 
to developtaent and fund raising, e.g., alxunni office, public relations office. 

, ■ The t5aassigned ca:tegory i*s unique to the facilities, universe. At 
the time the facilities manual 'was developed, the eighty aeries was unused 
and a program definitibijt to identify areas which represented a potential 
Source of additional space^o n^et future needs was needed* Later changes 
in the program structure- hayie designated this series as scholarships and 
. fellqvshipa* ThJfe two categories ojE unassi^ed space are: 

Capable of 'Use > This category is limited to rooms that are not in lis e but ^ 
are capable ^f use at the time of the inventory. 

. ■ ' - " ' ' ' • ■ * ^ ^' ' . , .■ 

Incapable of Use . This category is limited to'' rooms that are not in' \is& at 

' ^— : - . . / . • . ^ . . ■ ' / ■ 

th# time of the inventory because they are incapable of use. This includes 
areas wder.re^p vat ion, as well unfinished areas which are capable of.^ / 
being finished. ' ' . . 
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Interior Space Characteristics 

• V. ■ - . / 



INSTITIJTIOW SOPPOSI.AI© mSSIGNSD SUBPEOGRAMS * ' * 

\ .■ , • / . ■ ' t • .* ■ . . ' - 

The institutional support program contains swst of tl\e space pre- 
viously assigned to tii4 general organizational unit. All of the non- 
^c^demic adfiinistrative.type functio'ns of the institution ar^ inciiided in 
this program. Its stibprograas are: . 



, Executive Managetaent . This subprogram consists of all central eacecutive 
level activities and other activities concerned with, the management -and 
long'-range planning of the entire institution, as contrasted to any one 
program within the institution. Xt includes areas tb^ house such central 
operations activities as legal services, execiitiv* direction (the governing 
board, the chief and senior executive officers), analytical studies, 
infltiftirional researchf long-grange planning, etg, 

• ■ 

.. ... ... . ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

Fiscal Operations . This subprogram consists of those central operations 
activities related to fiscal control, investments, an4 functional program 
elements related to the fiscal operations of the institution. 

V . V ■ , ■ I 

: General Administrative 'Servlceg ♦ This atibprogram. consists of those activities 
established to'' provide pentral adminlatrative sei»i^ices to the iiistituti/:>nal 
support pro gram^ e.g. » admissions, registrar, administrative^ data processings 
and functional program 6!l,etaetits related to student records and^staff per- 
sonn'el.' ■• '■' : ^ '^'V^ . - 

I^ogistical Services . This subprogrim consists of activities established to 
provide procurement servi^ceSt supply and ^.malnten^ce of provisions^ and the 
«n orderly movement of support materials for the campus operation. Included 
within logistical services are central activities related to the environmental 
health and safety of the dtaff and students.^ 

'^"" l^jTSical ^larit Operat^^ subprogram consists of those activities 

eiiitablished to provide services related to the campus grounds and facil4*ties« 
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Intftrioi: "Space Characteristics - 

■ . . ■ .j . ... 

ASSIGNisLE AR£A CLASSIFIED BY 
. SOOM TYPE 

■ ■ • . # " " ■ . 

How much space should be allocated to each type of room is a question 
\Aich has concerned builders fro^a the beginning of time. A -propitious 
allocation may beccme a major factor in; the success of the activity which. 
ia|^ housed in a' facility. The question frecjuently faced by a college ad- " 
minis trator is vfaat available space should be reallocated axjd what new 
-simce^ is- Txeeded-to-provide an appropriate envTironment for the accomplishment 
of the institution's educational objectives. . The Higher Education Facilities 
Planning and Management Ji^uais are a source of» valuable information in this 
area. Averages of a large number of institutions can serve as a' base poin£ 
for further considerations. The table below shows statewide ratio|..«xpre8sed 
as a percentage of the total assignable space.. The norm shown for^each 
roop type represents the national ratio ( expres sed as a percentage of total 



space) as computed from the 1974 HEGXS Survay . 








Room Type 


1976 


1975 


1974 


1973 


1972 


Classroom -^Norm 8.0 


7.9 


7.8 


8.0 


' 8.1 


8.2 


(Series 100) 










laboratory —Norm 14.5 


15.0 


14.8 


15.3. 


15.1 


15.7 


(Series 200) 










Office —Norm 13.0 


13.7 , 


13.4 


13.3 


13.3 


12.8 


(Series 300) 










Study —Norm' 6.5 


7.1 


7.0 


7.1. 


6.9 


7.0 


(Series 400) 








Special Us^-Norm 8.9 \ 


7.3 


7.5 


7.5 


8.0 


7.9 


(Series 500) 






♦ 




General Use — Norm 12.0 


12.6 


12*4 . 


12.5 


12.3 


12.6 


(Series 600) ^ 








Supporting — Norm 6.5 


5.9 


6.2 


3.8 • 


3.8 


3.5 


(Series 700) ' 


* 




1.8 




Meditial Care-Norm 1.4 


' 1.7 


i;7 


1.9 


1.5 


(Series 800) 












Residential—Norm 16.7 


■27.9 


28*5 


29.6 


30. Q. 


30.8 


(Series 900) 













*These noro^ do not apply to the community college system because these 
institutions-^lack housing and other auxiliary type space. ^ 
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ASSIGKAiBLE SQUA&E FEET PER STUDBNT 
• STAXIOH POR CLASSROOMS 

Jfonat 16 ^aignable square feet per station 



The above ndrm is based qu the x»se of large armchair desks in a forty 
station classroom. The square feet per station taay vary from 9 for a.udi- 
tbriums equipped with snail anachair desks to 30 for seminar rooms equipped 
with tables and chairs. Obviousiyi the size of the room, its shape asid the 
type of seating determines its capacity. 

■ , . I • • ' , •• 

Higher Education Facilities Planning and Management Manuals (page 
62 of Mamiai Two) recommend assignable square feet per station for variotis 
size claaaroooe and seating types. An excerpt follows: ' 

■ • ■ 

Assignable Square Feet per Station Criteria ^' 



Number ASF for ASF for ASF for 

of ^ Tables and Armchair Desks Armchair Desk# 

Stations Chairs , Small Large 

10 - 19 20 - 3D ■ " 18 ' ' 22 

20-29 20-30 16 20 

30 - 39 20 - 25 15 « 18 

40 - 59 18 -.22 • 14-7 i 16 

60 - 69 18 /22 13^ ' 15 

100 - 149 16 - 20 11 14 

300 + 16-18 0 '12 



4 
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laf rior. Space Characteristics 



ASSIGNABLE SQUARE FEET PER STUDENT 
. . STATION FOR CLASS LABOSAIORIES 



Altboush average square fqotage^ and average stud^t station sizes 
^of laboratories are used as guides » the fact stilX remains that there is no 
"average" class laborai^ry. Institutions offering Qnly a liberal arts and 
science program with education and business curricula tend to have sma3^ 
lalKjratories and lesser student station siziis than do j:hose institutions 
that support agriculture and engineering curricula. Manual Tvo of the 
NCHEMS ?lanning and Haxxageoent Maniials provides square footage criteria 
both by discipline and by level. Som examples are: " 



Discipline 


- Level? 


ASF 


Discipline 


■ ■ ^ '■ 


Soil Science 


Upper 


40-50 


Business Tech 


25-40 


Architecture 


' tJpper 


50-eo 


Data Proc Tech 


50r80 


Biology 




30-40 


Health Svc Tech 


25-50 


Businiess 


All 


20-30 


Drafting 


50-60 


Education 


All ^ ; 


25-35 


Automotive 


100-150 


Fitt)?! Arts 


All - 


30-50 


Welding 


80-120 


Letters 


All 


15-25 


Natural Sc Tech 


35-60 


Mathematics 


, All 


20-30 


Public ,Svc Tech 


25-35 



I. 



/ ■ 
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SulldlQg Ch&tact eristics 



OWNEHSHIP OF BUILDINGS ' 



; Eacii institution categorizes its buildings undar one of eight categories 
which best describes the ^thod by which the building is loade availaile to 
the institution for use. Data are coiqpiled and tabulated by gross sq,uare 
feet. The eight oatogorias' used are titled and defined as follows: 



1 

2 



Owned in fee simple. 



Title vested in the institution and beijig paid for on an amortization 
schedule. , 



Title vested in a holding company or building corporation t<> which 
payments are being made, by the institution', title will ulti^tely pass 
to the institilition. (Incliuies lease-purchase arrangements.) 

Not owned by the institution, but leassid or 'rented to the institution 
at a typical local rate. 

■ ■ . , - .- . Sis . 



Not owned by the institution, but madi' available to the institution 
either at no cost or at a- nominal rate. 

Not owned by the institution, but shared with an educational organization 
that is not a postsecondary institution. » 

Not owned by the institution,^ but shared with another postsecondary . 
educational iiistitution. 



8 Other (e.g., not owned by the institution, but shared with .a non- 
. educational institution) . ' 
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Building Ctiaractetiftics 



CAPITAL niVEStMENT m BUIIi)UJGS 

Capital investxaent refers to the cost of constructioa of a 

■ ■ ' ' ' '* 

building rather than 'the purchase price, if purchased. The 'terla tends 
to be laore interesting than meaningful for nost purposes because the data 
often span a hundred ye^rs of construction. When conpared with replaceoeht 
value, such data take on more meaning. The replaceoent value should 
represent the cost of construction of an ecj^ulvalent atoount of sp^ce. 
In most cases, value is ccw^uted-by applying the current cost of construc- 
tion to the gross square feet of a building. The replacement value should 
be considered an approxiiaation rather than the real cost of replacement of 

1 : ^ AGE OF BUILDINGS 



' ' This category; shoul(| include the age of buildings. While much data 
may be interpreted as conveying some indication of the modernity of, a 
caQq;>us, such indication may be erroneous to the extent that the age of a 
building may not reflect renovation to modernize its facilities. 



\ 
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CONDITION 0? BUMINGS 



IXhit .Tiiied .ipT acadwaic facilities involves -a variety of factors. , 
Aiaoag these are enrollssaixt trends and the ^deqtiacy and condition of eid^stiag 
acadasic space. i ^SaroUoents in institutions of higher aducatlQu increased 
126 percent froa I960 to. 1970, nationwide. At the University ol^Alaska, 
systeawide enroUm«nt in 1978 showed a 12 percent increase ovar, eorollai^t^ 
in 1977. EarollMtnt growth and other faotors Will coi^tinue to generate a 
need for new facilities at. some institutiotxs. In a period of ^trained 
institutional budgets and" rapidly rising construct ioii .costs, the cpndition 
of existing facilities becomes a vital factor. 



The facilities manual describes building condition tinder sjx 
categories, which permit a definitive classification of building needs. . ^ 
A description of these categories is provided on t;;he following paga,^ 
institutions are urged tp lnvolvia their prcjcfassional eagiiwiering andliu 
man:&geTnent staff to derive an assessment .basad^ on the best ju4gii^t of 
concerned. One might cons i^r that only a team of architects and ^igln^ers { 
Mo\xl4 be competent to make sucli a$aessmentsf# An e:tcpert as$esB|aent ,voi^a b^ ' 
nice tp Ij^ave, however, the fleeti4$ ^^li^i^ty of &{xy assessmeiit broug|it -abouit. 
by the lea4 time from concept to coxxstruction lie^ 

for such general purposes. Admittedly » .the ijtse of* the best judgment of useya 
may not produce an absolutely accurate result for a pafticx^ar building l)ut 
the overall evaluation of all buildings tends to be realistic and sufficiently 
reliable to permit positive planning. 
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Building Characteristics. 



BUILDBiG CONDITION 



1. Definition * The physical status and quality ot the building at the 

tiae of the inventory, based on the best judgment of those responsible 
for caopus development. * . > 

2? Description . This building characteristic has the following catgories: 

■I 

1 - Satisfactory 

2 - Remodeling A ' 

Reqtiires restoration to present acceptable standards without laajor 
room use changes, alterations, or modernizations. The approximate 
cois't of ^'Remodeling A" is not greater than 25Z of the estimat*^ 
replacement cost o£ t^ building 



Requires major updating and/or modernizatipn^bf the building. The 
aliproxinkate cost of **Retaodalit^g 5^^ is greater than 25Sj;^ut not 
greater than 30% of the estimated replacesieiit cost of the building. 



4 - Resaodeling C 



'At 



Requires major "rei&odeling of the building* The kpproxlmte cost of 
^'^Remodeling C" is greater than 50% of th^ replacement cost of the 
/building- * . . 

.> 

5 - Deaolition 

Should be demolished or abandoned because the building is unsafe 
or sttticturally unsound, irrespective of the need for the spjace or 
th6 availability of funds for replacemeat. If a building is 
adieduled for demolition, its xoixdition is recorded as "desnoXition'^ 
regardless of true condition. '■ ^ ■ 

6 - Tenniruitiori \ 

"^Plaxmed termination or relinquishment of occupancy of the building 
' . for reasons other than unsafenei^s or^stjirctural unsoundness, such 
as abandonment of texBporary unit^^-^Kr^S^^ of leased space* If 
^ 'ab^uilding is scheduled for termination, its condition is recorded 
as **termination^S regardless of true condition* 
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